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Rates. 
THE BYRON ALBUM. 

In the year 1834 was published a little 18mo 
volume, entitled Brrontana: The Opinions of Lord 
Byron on Men, Manners, and Things, with the 
Parish Clerk’s Album kept at his Burial Place, 


Hucknall Torkard (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.). 
The introductory page to the description of this 


album, which thirty-three years ago contained | 
twenty-eight inscriptions in verse, thirty-six in | 


prose, and 815 signatures, is as follows: — 

“The Album commences with the following inscrip- 
tion from the pen of Dr. Bowring, by whom the book 
- sent to Hucknall for the purpose to which it is ap- 

ied.” 


Neither the inscription nor my poetry that ac- 
companied it is worth preservation; but the facts I 
am about to mention may be deserving of record. 
The Album has disappeared, and whoever may be 
the possessor, it should be known that it has been 
surreptitiously and fraudulently removed from the 
place of its destination. 

_ The sexton or parish clerk, who had the keep- 
ing of the Album, died many years ago. On his 
death the Album, which had acquired a pecuniary 
value, was, as I am informed, claimed by his heirs. 
The claim was resisted—first, by the clergyman 
of the parish, who contended that the clerk was 
only a subordinate functionary, and could have no 


right to property in the church ; secondly, by the 
churchwardens, who, as the permanent represen- 
tatives of the parish interests, asserted that parish 
property appertained to them. In this state of 
things I was referred to, in order to ascertain 
what had been my p in sending the Album— 
that purpose was simply to give those who visited 
Byron’s burying-place an opportunity of record- 
ing their feelings towards one to whom a sepul- 
chre had been denied in Westminster Abbey, and 
to whose memory, in 1825, not even a slab had 
been erected. The decision arrived at was, as I 
have been informed, that the clergyman was the 
legal custos of the Album, but that the prope 
was vested in the churchwardens. Ona fate visit 
to Newstead Abbey I learnt that the Album was 
not to be found. I understood that the rector 
who had charge of the Album had been in a state 
of mental aberration, that the Album had been 
sold to somebody, and was believed to have passed 
to the United States. Perhaps some Transatlantic 
newspapers may transfer to their pages the evidence 
that this Album has been dishonestly obtained. 
Whenever or wherever it may appear “Stolen 
Goods” should be written at the head of the first 
page. The writer of Byroniana thus describes 
it: 

“Tt +a little half-bound book, much thumbed, and 
nearly full of names, whose numbers and quality testify 
the respect that has been paid to genius. I induced my 
friend the clerk, by what magic I shall not disclose, to 
give me a copy of the precious document; and a true 
curiosity of literature it will be found. The contents 
will raise a sigh for departed genius, and excite a smile 
at the folly of many a would-be son of fame, who, not 
content with simply writing his name, as did Washington 
Irving, Thomas Moore and others, must needs inscribe his 
absurd effusions in the pages of The Album, To this 
censure, however, there are some exceptions: in a few 
instances the inscriptions are graceful and modest—such 
offerings as kindred souls should offer at the shrine of 
genius. “T. 


I understand this little volume, Byroniana, is 
out of print. 

Another case of the felonious possession of an 
interesting autograph document I will mention. 
Lord Byron sent to Sir Walter Scott from Greece 
a silver urn, containing ashes which he had dug 
up at Thermopyle. In the urn were verses com- 
memorative of the place and the persons asso- 
ciated with the gift. These verses were stolen 
by some visitor to the library at Abbotsford. 
They, too, are said to have crossed the Atlantic. 
Well I remember the indignation with which Sir 
Walter denounced “the felon, who could never 
exhibit his prize without proclaiming his infamy.” 

Joun 

Claremont, Exeter, Sept. 19, 1867. 
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S. XII. Ser. 28, 


CLASS. 


Expressions have been of late in frequent use 
which convey to my mind an unpleasant impres- 
sion, and seem to me evidence of a degenerate 
tone of public feeling. As we have it on the 
authority of The Spectator, that “N. & Q.” is 
“perhaps the one weekly newspaper which will 
be consulted 300 years hence” (which means 
that the readers of its fifty-third series will con- 
stantly have occasion to refer back to its third), I 
know no more suitable medium for ventilating a 
— of current social ethics. The expressions 

allude to are compounds of the word class—e. g. 
“ middle-class schools,” “ middle-class examina- 
tions,” the “ working-class,” the “ upper classes,” 
&c. We have even heard threats—let us chari- 
tably hope arising only from a want of reflection 
as to the depth of wickedness involved in the 
idea—of a “war of classes”: a thing never yet 
known in England, and from which may God 
preserve us! 

When I was young, I learned in my catechism 
to “do my duty in the station in life to which 
it had pleased God to call me,” but never that I 
belon to a “class in life.’ The station of a 
man is determined for him by Providence, and is 
something personal to himself: if he does his 
duty in it, he may be removed toa higher. We 
have seen barbers’ boys become Lord Chancellors ; 
and there are those now living, surrounded by 
the highest esteem and honour and veneration, 
and enjoying all the privileges of a high “sta- 
tion,” who began life in a much less exalted 
“station.” These people never could have be- 
longed to a “class”: if they had, they must have 
risen or fallen with the aggregate of their body, 
and been lost in its numbers. 

We used to think that our common heritage‘of 
being Englishmen bore down all other distinc- 
tions, and that the power of advancement was 
denied to men of no station. It is curious that 
the expressions I complain of are most frequently 
employed by those who ought to consider them 
the most ye They are working-men 
mainly — and those whom I think their very 
mistak en advisers—who talk of banding together 
as a “class.” 

I do not stay to remark upon the logical inac- 
euracy of some of the phrases I have quoted. I 
merely wish to point out the unwholesome im- 
plication that underlies them: viz. that there is, 

either in the eye of the law or in point of fact, 
any broad distinction between us other than the 
station in which our own merit or the will of 
Providence has individually placed each. I shall 
be pleased to receive from other contributors 
either a confirmation or a correction of these 
views. 


Firm at Oxrorp.* — Years in 
Terre Filii seem to have been appointed, and 
names of such Terre Filii as are known. (They 
were always Masters of Arts) : — 

1591. John Hoskins, New (Fellow). 

1611. Richard Brathwait, Oriel. 

1631. —— Masters, Oriel. 

1651. Thomas Careles, Balliol. 

William Levinz, St. John’s. 

1655. Robert Whitehall, Ch. Ch. (Student.) 
John Glendall, B.N.C. (Fellow.) 
Daniel [ Danvers }, Trinity. 

Thomas Pittis, Lincoln aud Trinity, 
Lancelot Addison, Queen's. 

1659. Robert South. 

1661. Robert Field, Trinity. 

1664. Wood's Modius Salium)}. 


165-. 
1658. 


1671. | Wm. ] Rotheram, Ch. Ch. 
1673. John Shirley, Trinity. 
1681, John More, Merton. 

1682. John Bowles, New. 

James Allestree, Ch. Ch. 
Henry Alworth, Ch. Ch. 
Henry Smith, Ch. Ch. 
Henry R[obert)}s, Magd. H. 
Robert Turner, Wadham. 


1693. 
1703, 


1704. [See an Act at Oxford), 

1709, [See Tatler, 45}. 

1713. Robert Robery, Ch, Ch. 

1720. [See Amberst’s Terre Filius, pref.] 
1733. [See Gentleman’s Magazine}. 

1763. [A spurious T. F, announced }. 


Additions and corrections acceptable. Can a 
list be made of Prevaricators ? 
Ricarpvs FREDERICI. 


THe LATE James TELFER. —I should like to 
see a biographical notice of this poet. He holds 
a high rank amongst modern ballad-writers. He 
first made his débit in the Newcastle Magazine. 
He was also one of the contributors to the Scoteh 
Whistle Binkie. His “ Gloamynge Bughte” was 
inserted in the Border Historian's Table-Book of 
Richardson, as was also “Our Ladye’s Girdle.” 
The last-named ballad is also to be found in Mr. 
J. 8. Moore’s very valuable selection. Telfer, 
who was a schoolmaster, was a friend of Sir W. 
Scott, and he has been accused of ea 
old ballads for the Border Minstrelsy. Mr. Telfer, 
in the only communication that ever passed be- 
tween us, thus alluded to the report : —“ You ar 
quite wrong; when the Border Minstrelsy was 
published, I was only eight years old!” He ad- 
dressed me, because I had given credence and 
circulation to the report, not knowing the age of 
Mr. Telfer, One of Mr. Telfer’s earliest ballads is 
the “Kerlyne’s Brock.” The “ brock ” is some 
thing very different to the insect that produces 
the “cuckoo spit” (3S. xii. 89). Itisa small 
animal of the pole-cat tribe, that emits a very 
fetid odour. It is also called the “skunk.” The 
r beast has numerous enemies, from whom it 
is often obliged to run, hence the proverb, “sweat 


Jos J. B. Worxarp. 
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like a brock.” The vulgar idea is, that the bad 
edour is caused by the sweat; so that the pro- 


have a very offensive application. 


Fountary Inscriptions. — Sentences from 
Scripture are the best: “ Whoso drinketh of this 
water shall thirst in; but whoso drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst.” “ Jesus” is an inscription I have met with 
in Italy. Where Scripture phraseology is em- 
ployed, I would have the sentence in Latin as 
well as English ; for the former always using the 
Vulgate. While wandering in the Tuscan Apen- 
nines, I met with a quatrain inscribed above a 
fountain, of which the following is a very literal 
rendering : — 

« Narcissus fell in love, we're told, 
With his sweet face in days of old ; 
Not many who come here can make 
So sad, so fatal a mistake !” 

I do not advise such a legend. The Italian 
poet must have been a very ungallant personage, 
and not one of those — 

“. . . brave who deserve the fair,” 


i. e.in the French sense of “brave”! 
S. Jackson. 


A RemarKabLE Tr10.—Forty years ago, as the 
journal states, three young Englishmen were 
travelling in the United States, and, when in 
Boston, dined with the late Hon. Harrison Gray 
Otis, who was a distinguished citizen in that 
well-known town. I can distinctly remember 
Mr. Otis and his beautiful house in Beacon Street, 
in which he then resided. The Hon. Mr. Stanley 
(the present Earl Derby), Henry Labouchere, Esq., 
and the Right Hon. John Evelyn Denison — all 
of whom are still living, and have held such 
prominent positions in English history—are the 
gentlemen to whom I refer, and would doubtless 
recollect the dinner party were this note to come 
under their observation. W. W. 

Malta. 

A Srrance Privitrer.— Bachaumont’s Mé- 
moires Secrets, in twenty-six volumes, 1762-1787, 
and abridged by P. L. Jacob, bibliophile (Paul 
Lacroix), in 1859, record a woman who, having 
in 1765 failed to obtain a separation from her 
husband by the Cowr Matrimoniale, appeared as a 
ballet-dancer in the Parisian Opera House, and 
thereby defeated the judgment of the court. La 
Croix adds, but without comment, the followin 
note 7 the editor of the original se wa 
Ravenel : — 

“ C’était un des priviléges de l’Opéra, que toute fille ou 
femme, qui se faisait recevoir comme sujet se dérobait 
ainsi au pouvoir paternel ou conjugal.” 

Under whose reign was this monstrous rule 
established, and elon was it abolished ? 

E. L. S. 


Queries. 


REGINALD PEACOCK, BISHOP OF CHICHES- 
TER, 1450—57. 


The date of Bishop Peacock’s death does not 
appear to be recorded even in the life appended to 

he Repressor of the Overmuch Blaming of the 
Clergy,—a work published for the first time in 
1860 among the series of histories issued under 
the auspices of the Master of the Rolls, and edited 
by C. Babington, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, but which unfortunately I do 
not possess, although, I think, I am correct in my 
assumption. Reginald Peacock, or Pecock, was 
born about the year 1395, somewhere near St. 
Asaph in North Wales, educated at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, of which he was elected a Fellow in 
October, 1417; ordained deacon and priest, 1420, 
by Bishop Fleming of Lincoln; and took his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity at the University of 
Oxford, 1425 ; elected Master of the College of St. 
Spirit and St. Mary, and also appointed rector of 
the parish church of St. Michael de Riold (now 
St. Michael Royal, in Tower Royal), in Vintry 
Ward, City of London, July 19, 1431; nominated 
Bishop of St. Asaph (his native see) by provision 
of Pope Eugene IV. on April 22, 1444; the tem- 
poralities were restored to him on June 8 follow- 
ing (Pat. 22 Hen. VI. p. 2, m. 11), and he was 
consecrated at Croydon on Sunday the 14th of the 
same month by Archbishop Stafford of Canter- 
bury, assisted by the Bishops of Rochester (Low, 
his predecessor in St. Asaph), of Norwich (Brown), 
of Bath (Beckington), and of Ross in Ireland 
(Richard ), then acting as a suffragan of Can- 
terbury, and a prelate unnoticed by either Ware 
or Cotton, probably as non-resident, and merely 
titular Bishop of Ross. He was Dean of Shore- 
ham in Sussex, 1453; Rector of Saltwood in Kent, 
1455; and died 1465, having been consecrated, 
ant? 1434, as Epis, Rossen. (Regist. Stafford. 
fol. 15.) 

He gave offence by a sermon which he preached 
in 1447 at St. Paul's Cross in London, but having 
explained the meaning of his doctrines, he made 
his peace with the ecclesiastical authorities for 
the time. By bull of Pope Nicolas V., dated 
March 23, 1450, he was translated from St. Asaph 
to the bishopric of Chichester; made his profes- 
sion of obedience at Leicester on the 31st of that 
month (Reg. Stafford. fol. 35), and received the 
temporalities of the see on May 30 following. 
(Pat. 28 Hen. VI. p. 2, m. 16.) Bishop Peacock, 
in obedience to a mandate issued by Archbishop 
Bouchier of Canterbury in October, 1457, was 
summoned to appear before a synod of bishops at 
Lambeth; and having been (though unjustly) 
convicted of heretical writings, was deprived of 
his bishopric on December 3 or 4 following. It 
is not certain whether any form of degradation 
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was used, but he was sent to prison, first at Cam- 
bridge, and subsequently at Maidstone; but the 
Pope fulminated three bulls in his vindication, 
for his opinions were chiefly what are now-a-days 
styled ultramontane, and all tended to the exalta- 
tion of the Roman see, even over the councils of the 
church, which was opposed to the teaching of the 
English church of that period. However, the 
primate refused to receive the papal bulls, as con- 
to law, and, in defiance of the pope, the 
degradation of Peacock was ratified, and a succes- 
sor appointed ; but, to prevent further difficulties, 
he was called upon to resign his bishopric, which 
he would not do. The only result was his being 
t in stricter confinement in the abbey of Thorney 


in Cambridgeshire, forty pounds being “ assigned 
for his finding.” Here he is said to have died in 
the year 1460, but the date appears uncertain, 
and he may have survived his persecution for a 
longer period. His successor as Bishop of Chi- 
chester, John Arundel, M.D., Archdeacon of Rich- 
mond and the king’s physician, does not appear to 
have been peti AM before June, 1459, and only 
had his temporalities restored on March 26 pre- 
vious (Pat. is Hen, VI. p. 1, m. 5), having at | 
last obtained the papal sanction. It was during | 
the reign of a new pope (Pius II.), however, that 
the a took place, Pope Calistus IIL., 
who had supported the unfortunate Peacock, 
having died on August 8, 1458, or it may be in- 
ferred that he would never have sanctioned the 
nomination to Chichester, during the lifetime of 
its lawful occupant, unless on his voluntary resig- 
nation. 

My authorities for the above notices of Bishop 
Peacock are Chalmers’s and Rose’s Biographical 
Dictionaries, Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury (vol. y.), Hardy's (Le Neve's) Fasti | 
Ecclesiae Anglicane, Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum | 
Anglicanum, Richardson’s Godwin. De Presulibus, | 
and Wharton’s Historia de Episcopis et Decanis | 
Assavensibus, &c. A. 8, A. 


Awnonyrmovs.—Who is author of Family Con- 
versations on the Evidences and Discoveries of Reve- 
lation, 1824, Edinburgh, Waugh & Innes? The 
same author wrote Winter Evening Conversations 
on the Works of God (1823). Also, of the fol- 
lowing works: 1. The Botanical Ladder; 2. En- 
tomology, by the Hon. Mrs. W. and Lady M. 
1859; 3. Summer Rambles, Studies, Natural History, 
1837, D. Marples, Liverpool, Printer; 4. Conversa- | 
tions on Gardening, 1834, J. W. Parker, Publisher, 
by author of Elements of Botany. RI 


Bark Harr Hovse, Orprveton, Kent.—I | 
should feel greatly obliged if any reader of | 
“N. & Q.” will inform me if any engravings have 
been published of Bark Hart House, Orpington, 


Kent, in which Queen Elizabeth was entertaj 
July 22, 1573, by Sir Percival Hart; the 

of publication, engravers’ and publishers’ names: 
also, the dates of publication of any engravings of 
Orpington church before the steeple was destroyed 
by lightning in 1809, and of the old manor hous 
which was rebuilt in the year 1635. W. D. 


Butkety Famity.—Will any corresponden 
“N. & Q.” kindly inform me there 
any descendants living of Rev. Edward Bulkely 
who was of Odell, Bedfordshire, in the you 
1664? He had three sons—Rey. Peter Bulkely 
Nathaniel, and Paul; the latter died at Cam. 
bridge. Who is now in possession of the estat, 
at Odell? Any information regarding the above 
will much oblige H. A. B., Mr. Lewis, 19 
Gower Street, London, N. W. 


CANDLE Queries. —In that interesting work 
the Wardrobe Accounts of Edward IV. anno 148, 
so excellently edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, ig 


| an entry (page 121) of a charge — 


“William Whyte, talloughchaundeller, for iij dosen 
and ix Ib’ of pis candell’ for to light when the King’s 
highness and goode grace on a nyhgt come unto his said 
grete Warderobe, and at other divers tymes—price of 
every Ib’ jd. q*. iij s. viijd. q*.” 

The editor gives a very learned note on this, 
and shows in the Northumberland Household 


| Book that it is written “ Parisch Candle,” and in 
| the “Liber Niger Edw. IV.” “ candylles perig” 


He also says he finds numerous examples o 
“P'is candle,” “Paris candle,” and “ Peris 


| candle.” As it seems utterly improbable that 


candles could have been imported from Paris in 
1480, the editor confesses he is not able to explain 


| the term further than that in “The Regula- 


tions of the Households of George Duke of Cla 
rence, 1494,” white lights are mentioned in con 
tradistinction to war lights. The probability is 
therefore, from the allusion to colour, the former 
were of tallow. A lady who takes great interest 
in archeological matters informs me that, in 
Elisha Cole’s Dictionary, it is stated that Paris 
Garden (the house of Robert de Paris) was made 
a receptacle for butchers by Richard II., and sug- 
gests that Paris candles were those made at Pans 
Garden from the tallow deposited there. They 


| could not be of wax, because these are de 
| scribed as “cering candel’” in the very same 


age. The conjecture appears to be by far the 
st yet suggested. Can oe readers of “N. & Q” 
throw additional light on the subject ? : 
What are those candles described in old monastie 
books as “crasseta”? Are they thicker than 


| usual, or is it a corruption of “ grasseta,” those of 


fat ? A.A. 


Poets’ Corner. 
Dates Op Sears.—I have a seal which 
bears date 1571; I have also seen one dated 158%. 
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It would therefore appear that dated seals of the 
sixteenth century are not uncommon. Now, as 
there is some relationship between coins and seals, 
and that the former were first dated in the reign 
of Edward VI., 1547-53, did dated coins intro- 
duce the custom of placing the year upon seals, 
or are there any seals known bearing date ante- 
cedent to the above reign? J. Harris Grson. 

Liverpool. 

Sone.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
inform me whether a song with the refrain, 
“Give to me the punch-ladle, Tll fathom the 
bowl,” is in print still, and if so, where it is pub- 
lished ? E. L. L. 

Espec.—I meet with this abbreviated word 

uently in a record of the Husting Court of 
eed, temp. Edward I. The following is one 
extract: —‘“ Petr: de Middelton v Riém fil: 
Willi le Espee : de Oxon de plito deb:” The le 
denotes an officer or trade, but I do not find the 
word in such Dictionaries as I have ready access 
to, and the nearest approach to it is in Kennett’s 
Glossary, where Espicurnantia signifies the office 
of spigurnel, or sealer of the king’s writs; and 
haps “ Espec :”’ may mean the sealer of Oxford 
ourt, an office of some importance, Oxford 
having, with some other cities, the privilege of 
taking recognizances of debtors. i shall be 
obliged by an answer to this query. If I am 
right in my guess, it may be surmised that Master 
Richard was a young scamp getting into debt and 
relying upon his father’s fees of office to extricate 
him. Bos PieEr. 


Grass-cutreRs’ Day.—In John Sykes’ Local 
Records at Newcastle (about 1823) is a very curious 
account of processions through the streets of that 
town, and also at Gateshead, and of other festivi- 
ties by the workmen employed at various glass- 
houses on September 12. Is the custom still 
kept up ?—if so, it deserves a record in “N. & Q.” 

A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Harotp’s Coat ARMovuR.—Can any one tell me 
what coat armour is said to have been borne by 
the Saxon king Harold, who was killed at the 
battle of Hastings? Never mind whether he 
really bore any or not: I merely want to know 
what has been ascribed to him by the early 
heralds. Probably they did not forget him, inas- 
much as they found coat armour for King Arthur, 
and even for some of the patriarchs who lived 
before the flood. I have neither Guillim, nor any 
of the old heralds within reach just now. 


P. Hurcurson. 
Homeric Traprrions anp Lanevacr. —I am 
& very backward scholar, and shall feel exceed- 
ingly obliged by receiving explanations of the 


following difficulties from any of your numerous 
learned correspondents : — 

1. The tradition regarding the pygmies (Iliad, 
iii. 6) is a purely AXgyptian tradition, not alluded 
to by any other ancient Greek writer exce 
Herodotus. How did this tradition come into the 
Tliad of 900 ? 

2. Why are all the traditions regarding the 
exploits of the Grecian heroes excluded from 
the Iliad, with the exception of the exploits of 
Achilles? Only he is permitted to achieve any- 
thing. Why is this? 

3. Where did the Homer of 3.c. 900 hear of 
the greave and corslet (@épnt and xvynpls), armour 
of which there is not any trace of its having 
existed until after the time of the Persian 
invasion ? 

4. Why is the Greek of Aschylus and Pindar 
so much more archaic and difficult to translate 
than the Greek of Homer, although the Greek of 
Homer is four centuries older ? 

5. Why does Homer follow the datest traditions 
regarding the Grecian heroes ? 

I am sure these difficulties have been solved 
ages ago, in some books now out of print. I am 
not able to find those books; and if I did, pro- 
bably I could not afford to buy them. I trust 
that the charity of your more learned and opulent 
correspondents will give a poor scholar the benefit 
of their superior advantages. 

Tuos, 

8, Donegal Square East, Belfast. 


PuarMacore1s.—Can any of your readers give 
me some examples of pharmacopaia in the sense 
of a chemical laboratory, especially of the labora- 
tory of a pharmaceutical chemist ? D. M. 


Rayroy.—What was a raypon? Ido not mean 
a rapier. R. 


Roman Canonizations.—The recent canoni- 

| zation at Rome was in number the one hundred 

| and ninety-first, and of these thirty-eight have 

taken place from 1800 to the present time. Can 

any of your correspondents inform me of the 

number canonized on these occasions? W. W 
Malta. 


Tae Sanneprm.—-This court, composed of 
seventy members, existed to the time of the de- 
struction of the Temple, but the power of life and 
death was taken away from it before the time of 
our Saviour. (S. John, xviii. 31.) Can any of 
your readers inform me of the date this right was 
abolished, and by whom ? R. F. W. 8. 


Somer: StickLeR.—A man is recorded to have 
died suddenly in Gloucestershire at “a solemn 
somer meeting, wherein his son was to be a cheese- 
stickler.” Will some one help me to the under- 
standing of the words in italics ? R. 
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Sores Faurty.—Guillim, in the edition of | find that the identical pages were missing, havi 
1660, gives this coat of arms to the Soles family | been, as in the other case, evidently sbetracted 
of Braban, Cambridgeshire, “A chevron gules | after the volume was bound. Thinking that this 
between 3 soles fishes, hauriant, proper, within a | coincidence can hardly be an accident, a not find- 
bordure engrailed.” The family of Soley of | ing the missing piece in later editions of Prior— 
Sandbourne, Worcestershire, with whom I was | not indeed being by him—lI seek information as 
connected, and which has become extinct within | to the cause of the withdrawal of these leaves, 
the last twenty years, bore a chevron chequer or Wim Bares, 
and gules between 3 soles naiant proper. These | Birmingham. 
arms appear in Kidderminster church, Eastham | [We suspect the very immodest poem “The Curious 
church in Worcestershire, and on the pavement | Maid,” will be found expunged in most of the copies of 
of the nave of Winchester Cathedral. In Lysons’s | the second edition of Poems on Several Occasions, 1727, 
Cambridgeshire I find no mention of the Soles | which being an imperfect book may account for its non- 
family. Are there any of them extant, and do | appearance in the Catalogues of the British Museum and 
any other families bear this singular coat of | the Bodleian, Unhappily it was reproduced in the thini 
arms? I have not Moule’s Heraldry of Fish at | edition of that work, 1733, pp. 75-78, with an indelicate 
hand to refer to. Tomas E. WINNINGTON. | jllustration, and is also printed in The Works of Sir 
Hildebrand Jacob, 8vo, 1735, p. 74. What is known of 
the personal history of this author and dramatist? 
Queries with Answers, Nichols (Literary Anecdotes, ii. 60) has clearly con- 
. founded him with his clever but eccentric son, the last 
Prior's Porms. —Some time ago, tempted b 

condition, in rich old red morocco, gilt edges”—I | , ANONYMovs.— Can you assist me in ar ti-jed 

urchased a copy of the edition, 2 vols. 12mo, | ™& the names of the authors of the following ! o 

725, with a third volume containing the “Re- | . 1. Lines on Zermatt Churchyard, published 
mains ” (Poems on Several Occasions 4 Matthew | in The Times of August 30, 1866, and signed B. 
Prior, Esq. &c. 2nd ed. 1727.) Shortly after, [By Robert Browning. } 
turning over this latter volume, the complacency 2. The Rovers, a play published in 1800, which 
with which I had regarded my acquisition was | contains a song entitled ‘‘ The University of Got- 
greatly disturbed by the discovery that four pages | tingen.” 
and an engraving, pp. 91-96, had been ruthlessly [ Zhe Rovers was the joint production of Frere, Can- 
vellicated from the book. Referring to the index, | ning, Gifford, and Ellis, and appeared originally in the 
I found that the missing piece was “ The Curious | Anti-Jacobin, The object of the writers was to decry the 
Maid: a Tale. An Imitation of Mr. Prior. By German drama, or rather the more extravagant examples 
Hildebrand Jacob, Esq.,” and not being able to | of it ; which, after the adaptation of Pizarro by Sheri- 
mend the matter, I replaced the set in the con- | dan, threatened to drive every other composition from 
Spicuous position and good company I had assigned | our stage. The song of Rogero, excepting the last stanza, 
to it—for a bit of red morocco, especially when | was the production of George Canning. That stanza is 
“rich” and “ old,” marvellously warms and lights | said by some to have been added, at the last moment, by 
up a row of dusky tomes. But the more attrac- | Gifford: others have attributed it to Pitt. An addi- 
tive the exterior, the more frequently was I re- | tional interest attaches to the play of The Rovers, from 
minded of the hiatus valde deflendus within ; and | the fact that Goethe violently attacked George Canning 
— collectors will understand how, with the | for nis share of it—conduct which considerably enhanced 

very of the imperfection, the once-prized | the amusement of that incorrigible wit. ] 
volumes became as worthless as the ravished 9 
3. “The Devil,” a poem commencing — 


flower of Catullus — 
P “From his brimstone bed at break of day, 
Idem cum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, The devil’s a walking gone.” ° 


Nulli illum pueri, nulla optavére puellz! ” aid 
Under these circumstances I one day lately, Ihave heard it ascribed to several celebrities 
among others Professor Porson. 


when rummaging the fourpenny-box, had, as I 
thought, pe fortune te light upon the iden- | _ [This poem was the joint production of Coleridge and 
tical third volume of “ Remains.” One can hardly | Seuthey, “N. & Q.” 3" S. ix. 197.] ; 
collate “ sub Dio,” and besides, too close and long | 4. Dr. Johnson says of Titus Andronicus thst 
an inspection takes the bloom from a purchase ; | “all editors and critics agree with Theobald in 
80, seeing that the date and size were right, I | pronouncing this play spurious.” 

pocketed the treasure, and proceeded homewards | Has any one been named as the ren. au- 
to restore the missing pages. But fate here again | thor? . F. W.8. 
was not in my-favour. On looking through the | [The external and internal evidence of the authorship 
new volume, what was my disappointment to | of this tragedy has been ably discussed by Mr. Charles 
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Knight in his Works of Shakespeare, ed. 1844, xi. 254- 
273.) 

Who is the author of ZL’ Homme au Latin, ou la 
Destinée des Savans. Histoire sans vraisemblances, 
a Londres, chez John Nourse, 8vo, 1769? 

Bates. 
[ Par Siret, says Barbier. } 


Wriu1amM Briper.— What is known of the | 


author of the following treatise, which I find in 
the library of an Anglo-Swiss gentleman ? — 


« The Good and Means of Establishment. By William | 


Bridge, Preacher of the Gospel at Great Yarmouth. 
London: Printed by Peter Cole in Leaden Hall, and are 
to be sold at his shop, at the sign of the Printing press, 
in Cornhil, neer to the Royal Exchange, 1656.” 


The title-page has a coat of arms, but whether | 


it is the bearing of the minister or the printer I 
cannot say ; but I presume it is the shield of Mr. 
Cole. Was Mr. Bridge connected with the old 
Presbyterian chapel (now Unitarian) at Great 
Yarmouth? Is he the author of any other 
work ? 8. Jackson, 

{William Bridge, M.A., was born in 1600; educated 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of which he was several 
years a fellow ; after preaching in Essex and at Norwich 
he was silenced in 1636 for nonconformity and excom- 
municated; went to Rotterdam, and was pastor of a 
congregational church there ; returned to England 1642, 
and became pastor at Yarmouth; ejected 1662; died 
1670. The best edition of his collected Works is in 5 vols, 
8vo, 1845. Most biographical dictionaries contain some 
account of him ; see also The Nonconformist’s Memorial, 
by Calamy and Palmer, ed. 1803, iii, 19.] 


LACE-MAKING IN Penny Maga- 
zine, No. 705 (Supplement), March 25, 1843, has 
the following statement : — 

“Tt is recorded that lace-making was introduced into 
this country by some refugees from Flanders, who settled 
near Cranfield, now a village on the west side of Bedford- 
shire, and adjoining Buckinghamshire.” 

Where is this record to be found? What is 
the date of the Flemish settlement, and what led 
them to fix their abode in or near Cranfield ? 

H. H. Brrrey. 

Cranfield Rectory, Newport Pagnell. 

[We doubt whether there are any records extant re- 
lating to the introduction of lace-making into England ; 
for MacCulloch (Dictionary of Commerce) informs us 
that “tradition says that the lace manufacture was in- 


troduced into this country by some refugees from Flan- | 
ders, who settled at or near Cranfield, now a scattered | 


village on the west side of Bedfordshire, and adjoining 
Bucks; but there is no certain evidence that we are in- 
debted to the Flemings for the introduction of this beau- 
tiful art, though we undoubtedly owe to them most part 
of our manufactures of articles of dress.” } 


“ Farner Tom AnD THE Porg.”—May I inquire 
through the columns of “ N, & Q.” for the author- 


ship of the well-known jeu d esprit “ Father Tom 

| and the Pope,” which appeared in Blackwood's 

| Magazine some years ago? In the reprint of 
| Tales from Blackwood the name of the author is 
not stated. R. J. G. 

| Dublin. 


| [The amusing papers on “ Father Tom and the Pope ” 


| were from the pen of Samuel Ferguson, LL.D., Q.C., a 
| native of Belfast, and still a member of the Irish bar. 
| Heis also the author of some spirited stanzas, published in 


Blackwood’s Magazine, entitled “The Forging of the 
Anchor,” and of some interesting papers in the Transac- 
| tions of the Royal Irish Academy. Dr. Ferguson has pub- 
lished (1.) The Cromlech on Howth, a Poem, with Ilumi- 
| nations from the Books of Kells and of Durrow, and 
Drawings from Nature by Miss M. M, Stokes, with Notes 
on Celtic Ornamental Art, revised by George Petrie, 
LL.D. Lond. fol. 1864. (2.) Lays of the Western Gael, 
and other Poems, Lond. 8vo, 1865, Also (3.) a paper 
entitled “Our Architecture” in The Afternoon Lectures 
on Literature and Art, Second Series, Lond, 8vo, 1864. ] 


Replies. 


THE IRISH HARP.* 
(3* §, xi. 141.) 


Mr. O’CavanaGH says, speaking of the harp, 
“That it was of an ancient Irish origin the Nor- 
man kings admitted, for when they coined money 
for Ireland they impressed it with the harp as a 
national emblem.” I beg leave to say a few words 
on this little known subject. Henry VIII. was 
the king who first put the harp, crowned, upon 
the coin of Ireland. I call him a Tudor king, but 
it is a wonder Mr. O'Cavanaen does not call 
him a Saxon, as the Irish, in their utter ignorance 
of history, generally term everything English. 
The earlier Kings of England generally impressed 
three crowns on the coins they struck for Ireland, 
with the words “Dno Hibernie.” The three 
crowns were at that time called the arms of 
Ireland; and Richard IL, when he created his 
favourite, Robert de Vere, Marquis of Dublin and 
Duke of Ireland, gave him permission to quarter 
with his arms three crowns—“ Geret armadeazuro, 
| cum tribus coronis aureis ”—as may be seen in the 
| Patent Rolls. And Galmoyle, a moneyer, bound 
himself by indenture to make monies with the 
arms of Ireland, and this legend, “ Dno Hibernie.” 
The Irish knew nothing of chivalry, nor of course 
| of heraldry. Why the three crowns were called the 

arms of Ireland it would be impossible to say ; 
| but it had long been famous as an English banner, 
as the banner of Saint Edmund, King of the West 
| Saxons. In the heraldical poem of “The Siege 
of Caerlaverock ” in June, 1300, we learn that it 


* Concluded from p. 230. 
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was borne as a banner of England ; and when the 
fortress was captured, we are told that the King, 
Edward I., caused his own banner to be advanced 
and displayed on high with the banners of St. 
George, St. Edward, St. Edmund, Lord Segrave, 
the Earl Marshal, Earl of Hereford, Constable of 
the Army, and Lord Clifford, to whose custody 
the care of the castle was committed. It was 
also borne as a banner of England at the battle 
of Agincourt in 1415. And there is a very curious 
— description of this banner, in the Harleian 
Manuscript (No. 2278), written by John Lydgate. 
He says: — 
“ This other standard feelde stable off Ynde * 

In which of gold been notable crownys three, 

The firste token in cronycle men may fynde 

Graunted to hym for Royal dignyte, 

And the seconde for virgynyte, 

For martyrdome the thyrdd in his sufferyng : 

To these annexyd faith, hope, and charity 

In token he was martyr maid and Kynge. 
“ These three crownys Kynge Edmund bar certyn, 

When he was sent be grace of Goddis hand 

At Geynesburch (Gainsborough) for to slew Kyng 

Swen, 

By which myracle men may undirstond 

Delyverd were fro trybute all this lond, 

Maugre Danys in ful notable wyse; 

For the holy martyr dissolved hath that bond, 

Set this religion ageyn in his franchies, 

“ Application. 

“ These three crownys historyaly to applye, 


Adrian's grant on condition that the barbarous 
— of Ireland may be reformed and recovered 
rom their filthy life and abominable conversation, 
that, as in name, so in life and manners, they may 
be Christians. 

Time went on, and brought with it the usual 


changes. Everybody knows that Henry VIIL 
and the Pope disagreed, and then Henry assumed 


the title of King of Ireland. Before, however, 
that he did so, he wrote to the Lord-Deputy and 
the Council of Ireland requesting their advice on 
the matter, and this is a part of the reply sent to 
him in return : — 

“We thinke that they that be of the Irishrie wold 
more gladder obey your Highnes by the name of King of 
this your landes than by the name of Lord thereof; 


| havinge had heretofore a foolyshe opinyon amonges 


By pronostyk notably sovereyne, 

To Sexte Harrye, in figure signefye 

How he is born to worthy corowny tweyne 
Of France, and England, lynealy to atteyne 
In this lyff heer; afterwarde in hevyne 
The thyrdd corownye to receve in certyne 
For his merytts above the sterrys seuvene.” 


Down to about 1540 the Kings of England | 
merely styled themselves Lords of Ireland, the | 
title given to Henry II. by the bull of Pope 
Adrian IV., and afterwards confirmed by that of 
Alexander III. The Popes claimed their right to 
the island by the donation of Constantine the 
Great, who is said to have granted to the Holy 
See the sovereignty of all the islands in the world. 
The tenor of Pope Adrian’s words are : — 

“We, therefore, regarding your pious and laudable 
design with due favour, and graciously assenting to your 

tition, do hereby declare our will and pleasvre, that, 
‘or the eo of enlarging the borders of the church, 
setting bounds t6 the progress of wickedness, reforming | 
evil manners, planting virtue, and increasing the Chris- | 
tian religion, you do enter and take possession of that 
island (Ireland), and execute therein whatsoever shall be 
for God’s honour, and the welfare of the same. And fur- 
ther, we do also strictly charge and require that the peo- 
ple of that land shall accept you with all honour, and | 
dutifully obey you as their liege Lord—(sicut Dominum 
veneretur).” 

His successor, Pope Alexander III, ratified | 

* A permanent unfading field of the colour of India, or | 
azure, | 


| given to the college by the Rt. Hon. 


them, that the Bysshop of Rome sholde be King of the 
same ; for extirpating whereof we think it right, under 
your Highneses pardon, that by authority of Parliament, 
it sholde be ordeyned that your Majesty, your heirs and 
successors, sholde be named King of this lande.” * 
Accordingly, then, Henry first assumed the title 
of King of Ireland, and placed the figure of the 
harp, crowned, iipon his Irish coins. Why he did 
so it is impossible for me to say; I do not know 
of any proof that ever the harp was considered to 
be an emblem of Ireland. Indeed, harps do not 
seem to have been plentiful in Ireland about that 
time, for there is in the Record Office an inter 
cepted letter from Brian O’Rourke to the Mae- 
Mahon in 1588. Mac-Mahon, it appears, had 
sent to O’Rourke for a harp, and the latter writes 


| in reply — 


“ We do assure you that we cannot send you the same, 


| for that there is not a good harp in all our country.” 


There is an ancient Irish harp in the Museum 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Dr. Wilde, in his 
Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, p. 246, goes out of his way to give a notice 
and a drawing of it, and says that it is usually 
called “ Brian Boroihme’s Harp”; and quotes 
Dr. Petrie as having said that it is “not only the 
most ancient instrument of the kind known to 
exist in Ireland, but is in all probability the 
oldest harp now remaining in wom = t was 

V. Conyng- 
ham in 1782. Its history, though long, is most 
instructive ; and I feel bound, as it is one which 
well exemplifies the res Hibernia in matters of 
history, to give it here : — 

“ It is the harp of Brian Boroihme, King of all Ireland, 
slain in battle with the Danes at Clontarf in 1014. His 
son Donagh having murdered his brother Teig in 1023, 
and, being deposed by his nephew, fled to Rome, and car- 


| ried with him the crown, harp, and other regalia of his 


father, which he presented to the Pope in order to pro 
eure absolution. Adrian IV. alleged this as one of his 
principal titles to this kingdom in his bull transferring 
it to Henry II, These regalia were kept in the Vatican 


* Record Office, Irish Papers, vol. ix. 70. 
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till the Pope sent the harp to Henry VIII., but kept the 
crown, Which was of massive gold, _ Henry gave the harp 
to the first Earl of Clanrickard ; in whose family it re- 
mained till the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when it came by a lady of the De Burgh family into 
that of Mac-Mahon of Clenagh in the county of Clare,” 


Weare indebted to the amor A of a certain | 


Chevalier O'Gorman for this history, in which 
there is not one syllable of truth. To talk of the 
lia of Brian Boroihme is a gross absurdity. 
Adrian IV. did not mention it as one of his titles 
when he transferred Ireland by bull to Henry II. 
Moreover, there was a coat of arms on the harp, 
and it was said that these were the arms of the 
O’Brien family, by way of insinuation that a | 
were the arms of Brian Boroihme! !!—thoug 
they were really the well-known arms, with the 
crest of the bloody hand, of the O’Neills. And an 


itinerant harper, one Arthur O'Neill, was the ori- | 


ginal owner of the harp, and played on it through 
the streets of Limerick as late as the year 1760.* 
The old Irish harpers played on the instrument, 
not with the fleshy part of their fingers, but with 
theirnails alone. Hempson of Macgilligan played 
it so, as late as the Harp Meeting that was so li- 
berally got up in Belfast in 1792. He, on this 
account, refused to teach several young gentle- 
men, always saying that it was too hard for them, 
too great a punishment for them to undergo. 
And by one of the most ancient of English 
romances we find that this was the mode that the 
harp was anciently played. In the Gest of King 
Horn, mentioned by Chaucer, we may read that, 
when Horne first comes to the court of the King 
of Westnesse, the king orders his steward to teach 
him — 
“ Of some mystere of woode and ryvere, 
And toggen of the harp with his nayles sharp.” 
Hempson’s harp was made by a celebrated harp- 
maker in 1702, called Cormac Kelly; and the 
sides and front were made of sallow that had lain 
in Bogs some thousand of years. This will explain 
the following lines which were incised on Hemp- 
son’s harp: — 
“In the days of Noah I was green ; 
After his flood, I have not been seen, 
Until 1702, then I was found 
By Cormac Kelly underground : 
He raised me up to that degree 
Queen of Music they call me.” 
WILLIAM PINKERTON. 


SERMONS IN STONES. 
(3" xii. 169.) 


The words quoted by your correspondent 
C. W. B. appear to form the inscription on a 
votive tablet erected in commemoration of some 
one buried in the cathedral of St. Johnstoune: 


* Bunting’s Ancient Music of Ireland. 


| 

| and that the tablet was spared by the zealous 
| followers of John Knox, as simply conveying 
moral instruction. The inscription consists of 
three verses, two of them hexameter and one 

| pentameter : — 

“Sat vixit, bene qui vixit spatium brevis [ brevissimi ] evi: 

Ignavi numerant tempore, laude boni. 

Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum.” 

The last verse is borrowed from Horace (Epist. 
lib. i. 4, 13), and probably was followed by a 
pentameter constructed from the next verse : — 

“ Grata superveniet que non sperabitur hora.” 


I can only account for the situation of the 
tablet by supposing it to have been erected to 
some person of rank or consequence. W. 


The lines are simply a couple of hexameters 
and a pentameter. Rightly punctuated, and with 
the usual spelling, they run thus : — 

“ Sat vixit, bene qui vixit spatium brevis wvi; 

Ignavi numerant tempore, laude boni. 
Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum.” 

I. e. * He has lived long enough, who has lived well 
for the space of a short life; the slothful count by time, 
the good by praise. Believe that every day is the last 
that has dawned for thee.” 

They seem to be a sort of epitaph, commemora- 
tive of some one whose life had been short, but 
| famous. If he was a great benefactor to the 
| cathedral, there may have been some reason for 

rendering his epitaph so conspicuous. Whether 
| the lines are original or not, I do not know: the 
| seem to me rather poor. The last one remin 
us of the well-known line in the morning hymn, 
“ And live this day as if the last.” 
| Waxrer W. Sxrar. 
| Margate. 


| The stone so well described by C. W. B. is 
not a votive tablet, but apparently set up with a 
view to convey moral instruction. It contains 
three sentences : — 

“Sat vixit, bene qui vixit.” 
enough, who has lived well.) 

“ Spatium brevis evi ignavi numerant tempore, laude 
| boni.” (The space of this short life, the wicked number 
| by time—the good by [deeds deserving ] praise.) 
| “QOmnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum.” (Be- 
| lieve every day to be the last to shine for thee.) 


uotations, I can 
It is from 


(He has lived long 


Though familiar with these 
| at this moment verify only the last. 
| Horace’s Epistles, book 1. ep. iv. 

_ But how this slab came to be inserted in such 

| a place in a church, or how Pagan quotations 

| should obtain place at all in a Christian 5 
I cannot even conjecture. F. C. 
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THE DARK-LOOKING MAN. 
(3" 8. xii. 79.) 

In looking over some papers in my possession 
belonging to S. J., I have come across a copy of 
the above in print, with the alleged author's name 
in MS., viz. J. A. Williams. Whoever wrote it, 
it is very Barhamish, and deserves embalming : — 

“THE DARK-LOOKING MAN. 
J. A. Williams, 


“* Hic Niger est, hunc tu Romane caveto! 
The Man’s dark-looking : him with caution see to!” 


“ The cloth was withdrawn, the decanters at hand, 
At ‘The Somerset,’ close by St. Mary-le-Strand, 
When ’tis painful to think what a discord began 
*Twixt a merchant so brave and a dark-looking man. 


“ The cause of this uproar, and whence it arose, 
Oh! nobody mentions and nobody knows; 


But the waiters were scared, and away they all ran," 


When ‘ Bring pistols for two!’ cried the dark-looking | 


man. 
“*Civil Tom’ was alarm’d — his civility fled, 
Every hair of his wig stood on end on his head ; 
John, William, the Bar-maid, Jane, Susan, and Nan 
All fled from the wrath of the dark-looking man. 
“ The guests rose en masse, and abandon’d the bowl, 
And in came the beadle, the watch, and patrol ; 


While Morris and Blackman cried, ‘Seize him who | tion is to be a “ pedant,” to the imputation d 


can! 


In the King’s name lay hands on that dark-looking | oad Dromore lies open. 
| copious in illustration that the unlearned am 
sometimes puzzled to follow his meaning is t 
be “obscure,” then of “ obscurity” the “ warble 
of poetic prose” 
I think that if we read our Jeremy Taylor not 
only by the lamp of classical lore, but also by 
the light which travellers have thrown on the 
manners and customs of divers countries, we may 
gain, even at this distance of time, and all the 

carelessness of editors and the blunders of printers 
notwithstanding, an idea sufficiently clear of that 
| which our author has intended to convey. 


man.” 
“F’en Hercules’ self, though the strongest of gods, 
Must yield (as the Bard sings too truly) to odds ; 
Alas! ‘tis in vain to contend with a clan, 


So they bore off to Bow Street that dark-looking man, 


“*Oh! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war?’ 
The Justice exclaim'd, as he eyed them afar : 

But the merchant declared he knew naught of the 
lan — 
e tn quite in the dark,’ said that dark-looking man. 

“ The gaoler look’d grim, and the clerk he look’d grave, 
As the magistrate turn’d to that merchant so brave : 
*I care not,’ quoth he, ‘ how this quarrel began, 

* But I beg you'll shake hands with that dark-looking 
man. 

“* Fight duels! hh, nonsense! come, don’t be absurd ; 
Had I let you alone, think what might have occurr’d ; 
You might have been shot, and brought home in a van, 
While Jack Ketch had finish’d that 


“*Shake hands!’ cried the merchant, and look’d with | 


disdain 
O’er his camlet-cloak collar, adorn’d with gilt-chain — 
‘Shake hands with a stranger! ‘tis never my plan’ — 
*T'll be d—d if I do!’ said that dark-looking man. 


gaol — 
_Lock them up till they find satisfactory bail.’ 
Thus ended the feud, with a flash in the pan, 
Of that merchant so brave and that dark-looking 
man. 
Moral. 


“ Merchants, East and West India, now list to me, pray, 
Attend to the moral I draw from my lay — 


“ extraordinary 
| The “ pulse and leeks,” as part of the diet of # 
| Italian peasant, we can all understand; nor can! 
rk-looking man.’ | see anything extraordinary —a slight remembrance 
of the dneid being taken for granted—in the 
| “ Lavinian sa s.” Ido not mean to imply 
| that Virgil has given a description of A®neas am 
his spouse frying sausages as Charles Lamb’ 
d “Jem White” was wont to fry them in Smith 
“* You won't!’ cried his worship, ‘then bear them to | field; but the very first lines of the great epic will 
| lead us to an inference sufficient for our purpose. 

Did not the pious Trojan found the city of Lav 
' nium in honour of Lavinia, his wife ? An authority 
more recondite than Murray's Handbook for 

Rome and its Environs informs us that the modem 

representative of Lavinium is Pratica, a miserable 

little village about eighteen miles from Rome 


Shun strife, nor let Port e’er your senses trepan; 
Above all, don’t fall out with a dark-looking man! 

“H, Perrercors, MD, 
“North Street, Pentonville. 


«“* For Nos, 1 and 2, see file of the Globe and, Tre 


veller, 
“+ Bow Street—A merchant residing pro 
the Hotel, in a camlet cloak, 
man in a brown surtout, were brought up by Morris an 
Blackman, on the information of Thomas Wood (know, 
by the name of ‘Civil Tom’) the waiter, charged with 
intending to fight a duel, &c.’—Morning Paper of Ye 
terday.” 

I give the notes as I find them, but I do not 
understand the first. If John Ambrose Williams 
is known to have lived in North Street, Penton. 
ville, the authorship may with certainty be » 
cribed to him, not otherwise. Perhaps 8. J. cu 
settle this point from personal knowledge. 

R. W. Drxos, 


Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


“ EXTRAORDINARY PASSAGE” IN JEREMY 
TAYLOR. 


(3" xii, 201.) 
If to be saturated with the most varied eradi- 


dantry the good 4 of Down, Connor, 
f to be so amazingly 


is occasionally guilty. Still 


For example ; let me strive to grapple with the 
” quoted in Sermon XVL 
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and three from the seacoast. It is now the resi- 
dence of about a hundred contadini, and is the 
chosen home of malaria; but it was the metro- 
polis of the Latin Confederation, after the decay 
of Laurentum ; as Alba Longa afterwards became 
when Lavinium was found too small for the in- 
creasing population. The “ Lavinian sausage” — 
and Lavinium may have been the Richmond of 
Rome and as famous for its sausages as Rich- 
mond is for its “maids of honour”—was perhaps 
the salsa insicia, the name of which is still pre- 
served in the Italian salsiccia, or sausage ; but it 
was more probably the botulus (picxn), black- or 
blood-pudding mentioned by Petronius and Mar- 
tial, and Jater, by Tertullian.» There was botulus 
at Trimalcion’s banquet, but it seems to have been 
a favourite food for coarse stomachs. At the pre- 
sent day I can vouch for the fact that directly you 
are free from the desolate Campagna of Rome, 
the whole country — Umbria, the Marches, the 
Romagna, as far as Ferrara and Bologna—teem 
with sausage and black-pudding. The grocers’ 
and porkbutchers’ shops are redolent of sausage- 
meat, and you rarely sit down to breakfast or 
dinner without a preparatory hors-d' wuvre of salami 


or salsiccia, or the famous mortadella di Bologna. 
What must have been the consumption of sausage- 
meat when Italy was not a “land of the dead,” 
but the home and centre of the life of the world? | 
2. “ The Cisalpine suckets and gobbets of con- 
dited bull’s flesh.” I need say no more than that | 
those travellers who have been so unfortunate as 
to be benighted at a Cisalpine locanda, and so rash 
as to leave the ordering of their supper to the 
landlord, must have had ample experience of an 
abominable viand called carne di manzo, which | 
fully comes up to the definition of “ suckets and | 
gobbets” aforesaid. A thick mass of tomatoes, 
or paste of some kind, is generally served to help 
the “suckets and gobbets” down. 
3. “His notion will be as flat as the noise of 
the Arcadian porter.” Flatulence was an ailment 
to which, according to old physicians, scholars and 
men of letters were very subject ; and in Bisho 
Taylor's days spades were called spades. Wit 
Tegard to the “Arcadian porter,” it may suf- 
fice to hint that the much-belied community in 
question were accused by their neighbours with 
being incorrigibly of a temperament which Dr. 
Constantine James calls “gaseous” or “ aérated ”: 
the which they manifested both in a direct and a 
ee fashion: even as was the case with the | 
Tumpeter Fame in Hudibras. 


4. “Thick as the first roe of his country 


lard.” This “lard” is clearly a misprint for 
lord : and the “ first juice” was either the | 

must,” or the first thick treadings out of the | 
grape, or the new coarse wine made on the lord’s | 
estate yh villains—wine too thick and flavour- | 


less to be fit for sale or removal to the cellar — 


| municate these seven yeares.” 


wine indeed esteemed only as being suitable for 
clodhoppers and joskins to drink. And of such 
“ first juice,” under the name of vino del paese, 
you may drink your fill in Italian villages for 
next to nothing; while in Spain, where itis called 
vino tinto, it is held of such small account that 
last year’s wine is often poured out into the gutter 
to make room for this year’s vintage; and at 
Val de Peiias the excess of vino tinto is absolutely 
mixed with lime to make mortar. 
Aveustus 


WILLIAM BYRD. 
xi. 516.) 


There is no doubt that William Byrd was often 
in trouble on account of his religion. Many of 
the old worthies, the founders of the musical part 
of our cathedral service, were Romanists at heart. 
Indeed it can scarce be matter of surprise that 
they should have retained a predilection for the 
religion in which they had been brought up and 
educated. 

In the “ Proceedings in the Court of the Arch- 
deaconry of Essex, 11" May, 1605,” we find the 
following entry : — 

[Parish of ] “Sroxpon Massie. [ Contra] Willielmum 
Bird et Elenam ejus uxorem. 

“ Presentantur for Popyshe Recusants: He is a Gentle- 

an of the Kings Majesties Chapell, and, as the Minister 

& Church Wardens doe heare, the said William Birde, 


| with the assistance of one Gabriel Colford, who is now at 


Antwerp, hath byn the chiefe and principall seducer of 
John Wright, sonne and heire of John Wright of Kelve- 


| don, in Essex, Gent., & of Anne Wright, the daughter of 


the said John Wright the elder: And the said Ellen 
Birde, as it is reported, and as her servants have con- 
fessed, have [ sic] appointed business on the Saboth daye 
for her servants of purpose to kepe them from churche ; 
And hath also done her best endeavour to seduce Thoda 
Pigbone, her nowe mayde servant, to drawe her to 
Poperie, as the mayd hath confessed: And besides hath 
drawn her mayde servants, from tyme to tyme these 
seven yeres, from comming to churche: And the said 
Ellen refuseth conference: And the minister & church- 
wardens have not as yet spoke with the said Wm. Birde, 


| because he is from home,” &c. 


We also learn, from the same “ Proceedings,” 
that “they,” the Byrd family, “have byn excom- 
What was the 
end of the persecution I do not know, for the 


| above extract (kindly pointed out to me by my 


friend Mr. W. is all that Archdeacon 
Hale has printed. (See “A Series of Precedents and 


| Proceedings in Criminal Causes, extending from 


the year 1475 to 1640; extracted from Act-books 
of Ecclesiastical Courts in the Diocese of London. 
By W. Hale Hale, M.A., Archdeacon of London. 
London: Rivingtons, 1847.” 8vo.) 

The persecution of nonconformists was very 
bitter in the reign of Elizabeth, but more so in 
that of her successor; and it seems more than 
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probable that the flight of Dr. Bull and others to The cail for a proof, in such a case, was rather in- 


Antwerp was occasioned by threatened proceed- 
ings of a similar kind to the above. 

I have a curious little volume in my library, 
with the autograph signature of “ Wm. Byrd” on 
the title-page. 
Roman Catholic religion by one “J. Hull,” who 
subscribes his name at the end of the address “To 
the Reader.”’ Its title is as follows: — 

“ The Vnmasking of the Politike Atheist. The second 
Edition, corrected and amended. At London, Printed by 
Felix Kyngston for Ralfe Howell, dwelling in Paules 
Churchyard neere the great North-doore, at the signe of 
the white Horse, 1602.” 

What was Byrd’s reason for possessing this 
volume, and furthermore identifying it with him- 
self by his signature on the title-page? I suspect 
it was to blind those who came to search among 
his papers. 

As regards Byrd’s residence at Harlington, I 
find that Christopher Byrd was lord of the manor 
from 1584 to 1587, and there is reason to believe 
that the family possessed property there at the 
same place from an early time. 

Henry Byrd (I suspect a member of the same 
family) had certain lands called “ Little Bankers” 
and “Great Hatchfield,” in the parishes of Lee 
and Lewisham, granted to him in 1563; and the 
churchwardens’ accounts of Eltham contain many 
curious entries relative to the same person, rang- 
ing in date from 1554 to 1608. 

I possess an engraved portrait of William Byrd 
probably unique), in the same print with his 
riend and master, Thomas Tallis. This treasure, 

which I value highly, was the gift of my kind 
friend Mr. W. Cuarrett. Had I known this 
portrait in 1841, I should have engraved it for 
my Life of William Byrd (prefixed to a Mass of 
his composition), printed for the members of the 
Musical Antiquarian Society. 

Epwarp F. Roweavtr. 


MR. HAZLITT’S HAND-BOOK, ETC. 
xii. 183, 234.) 


As Mr. Haztitr admits that he had not con- 
sulted the Index of Mr. Cranwell, I have only to 
observe that he should have extended his admis- 


sion to the catalogue of the Capell collection, and | 
7 pe | the above rank. This doubt is rather confirmel 


to the repetition of it in the Book rarities of 


| Same 


It is a violent attack on the | posed, but shall take them in reversed order, 


| my thoughts—for, touching the doctrine of ev 
| dence, it might not become me to lecture a bar 


| Scotland either possessed anything deserving the 


Hartshorne, in which two of the supposed Jost | 
books are sufficiently indicated for the purpose of | 
identification by those who possess a competent | 


share of bibliographic tact. 

In asserting, with reference to Heliodorus, that 
Wykes printed no work after 1569, I relied on 
Herbert—the very writer of whom Mr. Hazuirr 
declares, with unwonted liberality, that he “ can- 


| é it le détroit et s’enrichissait par de nombreus 
not, on the whole, be too highly commended.” | ecumart le i s’enrichissait pa 


considerate; and it may tempt me to make the 
call on Mr. Hazxirr in scores of instances 
and with more reason. 

I have now to notice the two questions pro- 


1. The Index of Mr. Cranwell.—Mr. Hazurm 
styles this slim volume a skeleton bit. It may be 
so, but its contents would have enabled him t 
avoid a substantial error. His notions on the 
work are too speculative for repetition. It wa 
suggested by a volume which had been pre 
by the learned Maitland—was published with the 

rmission of the rev. the master and fellows of 

. C.—was sold a Cambridge by J. and J. J, 
Deighton, and in London by W. Pickering. by 
it possible to name a second person who doubis 
its authority? or the applicability of its contents 
to the question at issue ? — Here I must suppres 


rister-at-law. 

2. Tho. Howell.—Mr. Hazuirr quotes me 
correctly. I wrote, and the compositor adopted, 
Apolloes impe. It was evidently a specimen of 
early English—equivalent to the modern phraw 
a true son of Apollo; and with that explanation the 
consistency of my remarks on the characters of the 
three authors is undeniable. I have only to ju» 
tify the above interpretation by an extract: — 

“T hartily desire you to pray for the kings grac, 
that hee may long liue with you in health and pm 
peritie, and after him that his sonne prince Edward that 
goodly impe may long raigne ouer you.” —Tho. Crow 
WELL, earl of Essex, 28 July, 1540. 

Borton Corygt. 


SIR ANDREW MERCER. 
(3* S. viii. 177.) 


A doubt crossed my mind on reading the re 
ference to this Scottish “admiral,” and “ his attack 
on Scarborough, in command of the allied fleets 
of Spain, France, and Scotland, 1377,” that 
possibly there was some exaggeration in the 
account; as I was unaware that, until the day 
of Sir Andrew Wood of Largo, the gallant se 
captain of the 3rd & 4th Jameses, a century later, 


name of a fleet, or, consequently, any officer ‘ 


by the following extract from Michel's Ia 
Ecossais en France (vol. i. p. 75): — 


“ Les mers étaient alors infestées de ces aventuriers é 
toute nation. L’un d’eux, E’cossais d'origine, s¢ rendit 
particulitrement redoutable a la marine anglaise. C etait 
un homme d’une grande énergie et fort entreprenath 
qui, & la téte d’une escadre de vaisseaux armés en guerre, 
montés par des corsaires écossais, francais et 


prises, Si nous en croyons Walsingham, le pere de eet 


fortune 
dun gt 
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qudacieur bandit, John Mercer, était un marchand d’une 
fortune considérable, qui résidait en France, et jouissait 
@un grand crédit & la cour. Pendart un de ses voyages, 
i] avait été pris par des croiseurs du Northumberland et 
emmené & Scarborough. Peu reconnaissant du bon pro- 
cidé du comte, qui Tavait renvoyé sans rangon, le fils | 
attaqua ce port de mer et pilla les navires qui s'y trou- | 
yaient. Telle était la faiblesse du gouvernement de | 
Richard II, qu’il ne fut pris aucune mésure contre l’au- | 
teur de ce coup de main; il fallut que Philpot, un riche 

marchand de Londres, armat & ses frais plusieurs grands 

yaisseaux de guerre et se mit a la poursuite de Mercer. | 
Ile defit completement, s’empara de sa personne et se rendit | 
maitre de toute son escadre, ot se trouvaient quinze vais- | 
seaux espagnols et une grande quantité de butin.” 

There can be no question that the above exploit 
of Mercer’s is that referred to by W. T. M.; but 
as the two countries were not then at open war, he 
and his followers were no better than “ pirates,” 
as M. Michel styles them. The “admiral,” in 
fact, besides being greedy, was ungrateful for his 

nt’s dismissal without ransom, and met with 
just retribution in the capture of his squadron 
and ill-gotten booty, by the “rich London mer- 
chant,” who so antly, “at his own charges,” 
retrieved the honour of his country. The episode 
is at all events a curious one; and on the prin- 
ciple of hearing both sides, the English view, 
which seems to be favoured by Michel, is sub- 
mitted to your readers. 

The motto, “ Ye Gret Pule,” is said (in Cham- 
bers's Picture of Scotland) to have been the 
slogan of the Mercers of Aldie, Kinross-shire, now 
represented by Baroness Keith (Comtesse Fla- 
hault). Are they descended from the rover, and 
can W.T. M. say when they adopted it ? Mottoes 
were not in use among our minor barons till 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, long 
after his day. AnGLo-Scorvs. 


Hoty Baptism (3" S. xii. 238.) 
J, H. B. and W. H. 8. will find much information 
on the subject of their communications in Wall's 
History of Infant Baptism. The passages, and | 
even the references, are too long for the pages of | 
“N. & Q.”; but if they will refer to the Index 
of Dr. Cotton’s edition of Wall, Oxford, 1836, 
they will, I think, under the heads of “ Affusion,” | 
Dipping,” “ Immersion,” “ Sprinkling,” and 
° Jews,” meet with replies to their several 
queries, E. C. Harrveton. 

The Close, Exeter. 


It is not easy to fix the precise time when the 
ages of pouring the water in baptism began. 
ue custom of immersion prevailed for about 
thirteen centuries; though it was never deemed 
essential, and was not used in the case of the 
, and in other cases where a great number | 
to or was a deficiency of 

r. In a synod at Ray ‘i it i 

enna, in 1311, it is 


“ Forma Baptismatis complectitur his verbis: Petre, 
vel Maria, ego baptizo te in nomine Patris, et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti; amen: sub trina aspersione, vel immer- 
sione, nihil interposito vel detracto.” 

St. Thomas of Aquin, who died in 1274, 
says: — 

“ Quamvis tutius sit baptizare per modum immersionis, 
quia hoc habet communior usus; potest tamen fieri per 
modum aspersionis.”—Part 111. Quest. Lxv1. Art. vii. 

In his time, therefore, the practice of immer- 
sion was still common; but the rituals, after that 
date, for the most part prescribe affusion. 

H. 


Qvortation S. xii. 67.)—I thank W. B. for 
reminding me of the whole of the first verse of 
the poem I am in quest of. A MS. copy was in 
the possession of a near relative, who, having lent 
it, lost it. I recollect when a child reading from 
the MS., and I should be glad now to meet with 
a copy. 

Can W. B. give any evidence to show that the 
pe was written by Lord Edward Fitzgerald ? 

doubt the authorship, and I give my reasons. 

1. Lord Edward was not the man to tamely sit 
down, under the excitement of the position he 
then held, to write a poem. He was all for ex- 
citement, and left to others the power of — 
the nation by the pen. Even the Manifesto foun 
in his desk was never proved to have been in his 
lordship’s handwriting. 

2. He could not have written it the night pre- 
vious to his death (not “previous to his execu- 
tion,” as erroneously stated by W. B.), for he 
was captured on May 19, when he was severely 
wounded in the right arm; fever set in on June 
1; he was delirious on the 2nd, became rational, 
but was very low on the 3rd, and died at 2 a.m. 
on the 4th. He may have been the writer, but 
he must have written it at some period anterior 
to his mind becoming jaundiced by rebellion. 
Such a supposition is, however, open to doubt 
without proofs. 

3. The tone of the poem, which can be judged 
from the verse given complete by W. B.—e. g. :— 
“Oh! Ireland, my country! the hour 

Of thy pride and thy splendour has passed ; 
And the chain which was spurned in thy moment of 
power 
Hangs heavy around thee at last ”"— 


savours less of the period of 1798 than of 1801. 


| In fact, for many reasons (too long now to enter 


upon) the latter date is to be preferred to the 
former, and @ fortiori Lord Edward was not the 
writer. Will W. B. give his proofs to the con- . 
trary ? Liom. F. 


Lord Edward Fitzgerald might have written 
the poem (?) referred to by Liom. F., but certainly 
not, as W.B. tells us, “on the night of his exe- 
cution,” for this simple reason—Ais lordship was 
not executed, Shortly after the outbreak of the 
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first Irish rebellion (whereof, as also of the 
second, no man living has a more thorough re- 
membrance than myself), he was tracked to his 
hiding-place in Dublin, and arrested by my friend 
Mr. Ryan, the editor of Faulkner's Journal, and 
Captain Bellingham Swan; when his lordship 
killed poor Ryan, and was mortally wounded by 
Captain Swan ; thus escaping the scaffold, as did 
his co-patriot Theobald Wolfe Tone, in the less 
desirable fashion of slitting his own windpipe 
with a capes tenpenny-piece while the hang- 
man and the cart were waiting for him at his 
prison-door. 

Lord Chancellor Clare, who had scant forbear- 
ance towards the “Croppies,” was wont to de- 
signate them homines trium literarum: “There 
now!” he would exclaim —“ Edward Fox Fitz- 

rald — Theobald Wolfe Tone—James Napper 

andy — Thomas Addis Emmett — Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan!” The learned lord chronicled 
a few others; but it suffices me to add, that he 
did not count among them E. L. 8. 


Ayn Provers (3" xii. 225.) —I am 
somewhat surprised to find that Mr. HatiIweti 
should not have met with the proverb — 

“T stout, and thou stout, 
Who shall carry the dirt out ? ” 
in the course of his extensive reading. I had 
fancied it was a saying generally in use in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The follow- 
ing proverb conveys in a different language the 
same sentiment: —“ Vos dona, yo dona, quen 
botara a porca foro ? ” W. I. S. Horton. 


A similar proverb exists among seamen, and is 
probably an old one from the use of the Spanish 
word for master — 

“ If you're to be senor, and I’m to be senor, 
Pray who's to pull the boat ashore ? ” AA 


Poets’ Corner, 


Literary (3" §. xii. 224.)—Known also 
as “ The” Club. The gap of No. 15 in your list 
of the members of this club must be filled up by 
the distinguished name of George Canning. He 
was elected on the same day (Feb. 26, 1799) with 


my relative, William Marsden, Secretary of the | 


Admiralty, whose name stands next in the list as 
No. 16. Joun Howarp Marspey. 


Morris xii. 149.)—I should like to 
derive this from our English word Moor. At one 
time England must have been about half moor- 
land and half forest; both have left a numerous 


family of patronymics, ranging from Fores to | 


Forrester on the one hand, and More to Morrison 
on the other. 
opening directly on to the great northern moors, 
now all built over; and I think that those out- 
casts, as we may call them, who in early times 


inhabited those moors would be called “} 
rishers,”” those le who live on the mom 
hence we have Morrish, Morris, and finally Moy 
the form Morris, being adopted as a baptisng 
name, begets Morrison. I have no wish to 
cont his favourite Moor's hea 
cou sable, with the accompanying legend, by 
this cannot affect all of the —” 

Throughout the account given by Brand, 
his Antiquities, of the morris-dancers, he a 
them the country morris-dancers, as if enterig 
the polished town or city from the ruder and ls 
refined rural districts. Now, if a foreign style ¢ 
dress and amusement were introduced, it seem 
fair to infer that such exotics would have the 
centre in the focus of civilisation, and not ente 
from remote districts, to which foreign custom 
would be the last to penetrate. We must om 
clude that these dancers, whether Moriscoes ¢ 
Moorishers, entered the towns in pursuit of gain; 
to afford amusement to those able to pay fori 
and to collect money for their own support. b 
the townspeople they would seem half savag 
“Oh, here are the Moor-people, the Morrishen’ 
would be the exclamation ; “let us see what thy 
are up to.” 

There is no sort of resemblance between th 
rude representations of our morris-dances and th 
Spanish fandango, from which they are supposl 
to be derived. The earliest introduction of th 
latter into England is ascribed to the = 
King Edward III.; but we must have had » 
tional merry-makings before then; yet, in Brand 
May-day and all other dances, Robin Hood wi 
Maid Marian, are all attributed to the one bel 
of morris-dances, 

In the present day we have a Foresters’ Fe 
tival at the Crystal Palace, with very little of th 
forest in it; and I think the Moorishers’ dance 
survived in different forms long after the mom 


In London we had a Moor-Gate | 


were more or less cultivated, till in fact thy 
were moors no more. H. 


Mr. Watrer W. Skat says, “The gamed 
nine men’s morris, or five-penny morris, mm 
either mean the nine men’s dance, or it may ® 
a mere corruption of merelles, from the Fred 
mereau, @ counter.” 

At Toft, in Cambridgeshire, I have played # 
nine men’s morris. The game was there call 
| murrell. The same game is to this day played 
| Norfolk under the name of morris. 
| I played murrell at Toft thirty years ago. 


C. W. 


Ortern or Morrors (3" S. xii. 146.)—I har 
| heard many queer explanations of our 5 
mottoes; but I certainly never met with one ® 
pre-eminently absurd as that given in The 
| man’s Library of the motto of the a 

| Moness. “Let the deed schaw,” was 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


head of the Fleming family, the Earls of 
Wigton, whose in Lanark and Stir- 
ing shires, and who had no connection whatever 
with the Campbells of Argyle. 

The legend as to the manner in which the 
Earls of Rothes (not Rother) acquired their motto, 
is equally a myth. Nisbet (vol. ii. part iv. 
chap. vi. p. 23) states: “ The Earl of Rothes's 
motto—‘ Grip fast’—alludes to his supporters, 
two gryphons.” Any one who looks at a blazon of 
these arms will at once perceive the appropriate- 
ness of the admonition. 

The motto of the Earl of Kintore certainly re- 
fers to the preservation of the regalia, but H. P. D. 
very much mistakes his personal connection with 
the matter. It was his mother, assisted by Mrs. 
Granger, the wife of the minister of the parish of 
Kinneff (not Kenneft), who removed the regalia 
from Dunnottar Castle. They never left Scot- 
land, but were concealed occasionally in the 
church and at other times in the manse. 

Sir John Keith, the third son of the Earl 
Mareschal, had gone to France a short time be- 
fore the surrender of the castle. On his return 
he was apprehended, and examined as to the 
regalia, when he declared that he had conveyed 
them out of the covntry and delivered them to 
Charles II. In consequence, all farther search 
for them was dropped, but he was imprisoned. 
At the Restoration ie was created Earl of Kin- 
tore, partly on account of his mother’s services, 
and partly on account of his own sufferings. 

Grorce VERE IRVING. 


H. P. D. is scarcely correct when he says that 
“Sir John Keith buried the regalia of Scotland in 
the church of Kenneft.” It was Christian Fletcher, | 
wife of James Granger, minister of Kinneff, who | 
by her ingenuity, assisted by Mrs. Ogilvie, the | 
governor's lady, bore them from the besieged castle 
of Dunnottar, and gave them into the charge of | 
her husband, who placed them under the pulpit, | 
and granted a receipt to the Countess Dowager 
Marischal, the probable planner of the scheme. 
The Countess then spread a report that her 
youngest son, Sir John Keith, who went abroad 
at that time, had taken them with him, and 
caused him to write home to his friends congratu- | 
lating himself on having safely conveyed them | 
out of the country. At the Restoration Sir John 
was made Earl of Kintore; George Ogilvie, of | 

ras, a baronet; and the minister and his wife | 
received, by Act of Parliament, two thousand | 
merks, W. R. C, 

Glasgow. 

The subject of the origin of mottoes has already | 

nm worked out to some extent by Mr. C. N. | 
Elvin, M.A., &c., in his little book, entitled | 
Anecdotes of Heraldry, in which is set forth the | 
Origin of the Armorial Bearings of many Families, 


London, 1864. The illustrative extracts are from 
various sources, and the engravings are good. I 
think H. P. D, will be pleased with the bodk. 

W. H.S. 


Happening to be a guest at this house, the seat 
of the Countess of Rothes, I find the story of the 
motto “Grip fast” as given by “H. P. D. is not 


entirely correct, and I venture to send it as pre- 

served in the Leslie family, and printed in a book 

“for private use” by “Col. Charles Leslie, K.H.” 

himself “ Twenty-sixth Baron of Balqu- 
ain: — 


“ Bartholomew, the founder of the family, was a noble 
Hungarian, who came to Scotland with Queen Magarite, 
1067. He was much esteemed by King Malcolm Cean- 
more, whose sister he married. He was chamberlain to 
Queen Magarite. There being no carriages in those days, 
her majesty used to ride on a pillion behind him. On 
one occasion, while crossing a river, the queen nearly 
falling off, Bartholomew cried out, ‘Grip fast.’ The 
queen replied, ‘Gin the buckle bide,’ there being only one 
buckle to the belt by which she held on. After this his 
exclamation was given as the family motto, and two more 
buckles were added to the belt. Bartholomew died at an 
advanced age about 1121.” 

E. M. W. 


Leslie House, Fife, N. B. 


Cuatices with Betts (3 S. xii. 168.)—I 
cannot help wishing that a fuller description had 
been given of the “chalices” with bells. Are 
they really chalices? Or may they not have been 
ciboriums or pyxes? If so, the bells hung about 
them may have served the purpose of giving 
notice of the approach of the priest carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament to communicate the sick, as 
it is now preceded in Catholic countries by an 
acolyth ringing a small bell. On a chalice, the 
bells would not only be intolerably inconvenient 
at mass, but would create perpetual disturbance 
and confusion by ringing, not merely at the Sanc- 
tus, but every time that the priest moved the 
chalice, and this before as well as after the con- 
secration. F. C. H. 


Fonts OTHER THAN Stone (3" S. xii. 206.)— 
There is a leaden font at Brundall, near Norwich. 
It has figures —_ and is painted all over in 
imitation of oak. One would have supposed that 
a stone colour would havé suggested itself as 
more appropriate. Besides those enumerated by 
W. H. 4 y are leaden fonts at Long Whel- 
lington and Clewer, Berks; Wareham, Dorset ; 
Brookland, Kent; Great Plumstead, Norfolk ; 
Pitcombe, Somerset; Climbridge and Siston, 
Gloucester ; Clifton near Dorchester, Oxfordshire; 
and Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey. See F. A. 
Paley’s Introduction to the JUustrations of _ 
tismal Fonts. F. C. H. 

A leaden font exists at Barnetby-le-Wold, co. 
Lincoln. I quote the following account of it 
from Reports and Papers of Architectural Societies 
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(8*¢ S. XII. 28, 7, 


of York, Lincoln, Northampton; Bedford, Wor- 
cester, and Leicester for 1858, p. 248 : — 

“ A circular leaden font of late Norman period has been 
brought to light by the Rev. B. Street, who found it in 
an obscure corner of Barnetby-le-Wold church, where it 
had long been used for the purpose of containing lime 
washes, &c. It is adorned externally with three bands 
of scroll-work, cast in relief. Its height is 1 ft. 7} in., 
its internal diameter a little more than 2 feet. Such fonts 
are rare, but specimens may be seen at Dorchester, War- 
borough, Long Wittenham, &c. They were, of course, 
originally placed upon appropriate stone bases.” 

An engraving of the scroll-work bands is given 
in the Report. K. P. D. E. 

[S. L. kindly informs us that a list of fonts other than 
stone will be found in the Handbook of English Ecclesi- 
ology, 1847.—Eb. } 


Funerat Custom (3 8, xii. 74.)—The funeral 
custom mentioned by Bar-Pornt is observed at 
this island at the burial of a brother mason. 
When the clergyman has finished, the W. M. 
advances, and drops three pieces of evergreen into 
the grave, tomb, or vault; on his retiring the 
wardens do the same, and lastly the brethren. Is 
this time-honoured custom, which I have often 
witnessed, now observed in England at masonic 
funerals ? W. W. 

Malta. 


Tue Socrety’s Dictionary (3"4 
8. xii. 169.)—I cannot say I have any “authority” 
in this matter, and my own contribution to the 
Dictionary is very small indeed, but I can assure 
L. L. L. that the work is going on still—that 
what was undertaken some years ago is being 

ushed on now as vigorously as ever; though, 

imagine, few but ee who have seen some- 
thing of the work can form any conception of its 
enormous magnitude. The thousands, say rather 
tens of thousands of extracts, are all duly sorted 
as they come in, and they are coming in still. 
Looking upon the work as capable of being 
divided into three parts —first, the collection of 
material; second, the arrangement of material ; 
and third, the digestion of and compilation from 
the material—it may safely be said that the 
former two of these are in a very forward and, 
practically, in not a yery incomplete state; and 
that the third part, far the heaviest, and demand- 
ing the most time, is being pushed on as well as 
it can be, and has made such considerable pro- 
gress that parts of most of the letters are nearl 
ready for press. But certainly more help is 
wanted. What is required in a helper is, still 
more than ability, the possession of patience, 
industry, accuracy, and leisure. If any one pos- 
sessed of these will communicate with the Secre- 
tary of the Philological Society, I have no doubt 


from writing 
giving aid is sincere. I have ventured to writs 
these few lines—though it is no particular bug 
ness of mine—because a similar question wy 
asked in “N. & Q.” some time back, and I haye 
observed as 
Meanwhile, it is interesting to observe that Mr 
Wedgwood’s Etymological Dictionary is now com 
, and it is no small gain to have such a yas 
mass of information about the English language 
collected into so convenient and useful a form, 


but that any such offer of assistance will be most 
thankfully received; but I should imagine he would 
prefer that correspondents will mercifully abstain 


Margate. 


Royat Avutnors (3* S. xii. 109.) — Am 
living royal authors, the highest place is taken 
the accomplished King of Saxony ; who is, besides 
other things, perhaps the best Dantesque scholar 


of the day. The Duke of Aumale and the Prine 
of Joinville also belong to the literary brother 
hood. A Lonpon 


Monvment (3" xii. 171) 
It struck me, on reading the account of the texts 
upon this monument, that the former one (Matt 
xxiv. 28) seems rather an odd one to have bea 
selected. 
the fact that, in old English, the word erne meam 
an eagle? It seems to me this gives a certain 
point to the text quoted. Ernley-on-Sevem is 
where Layamon, the author of The Brad, one 
resided. 


Margate. 


Ben Jonson: Barnarprno (3* vii. 9, 300.)— 
I think the author inquired for is Bernardin 
Lombardi, who wrote a play, the title-page d 
which is — 

L’Alchemista, Comedia di M. Berxarprso Lat 
bardi comico confidente, renovamente restampata a 
Venetia, 1586.” 

Quadrio, Storia Poesia (v.89), catalogues 
this and two other editions, but gives no account 
of the author. I picked up the book ata sal 
two years ago, and determined to see what Ba 
Jonson had stolen. The size was convenient, a 
I carried it on various journies, reading @ littl 
now and then. I have just finished it, which! 
should never have done but for the query. Its 
a heavy comedy of intrigue, buffoonery, long 


speeches, 


resemblance to Jonson except the name “Vuk 
ino,” who in this case is a knavish servat 
Zigantes is a bragging soldier, but not like Be 
| badil. So far as I can judge, the language is put 
and the writing good; but the matter is le 
and tedious. I think Ben Jonson’s accuser ™ 
seen the title-page, for “M. Bernarpixo #8 
large type 

follows in small. W 
| charged with plagiarism on no better grounds. 


Worms. 


to him, unless their intention 


yet no answer to it. 


Watrter W. 


May there not be some significance in 


Watrter W. 
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AND QUERIES. 


Tue Protestine Bisnors xii. 149, 
199,)}—A curious account of the various portraits | 
of the “seven golden candlesticks,” as they were 
then called, is in —— well-known Biog. 
History of England, iv. 280. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

My friend, who now possesses the original (or 
copy), has found the former owner of the paint- | 
ing, who gives this history of it:—“It belonged | 
to Mr. Giles Powell, of Albemarle Street, Lon- | 
don, who was doctor to one of the kings who 

ted him with it.” 

Can any of your readers inform me as to Dr. 
Powell, and to what king he was physician? 
The history of the picture is traced from him by | 
descendants aged one hundred and three and | 
ninety-six years respectively, to within the last | 
thirty years. Wine. 

Steple Aston, Oxford. 


ALAN THE Stewarp (3™ S, xii. 129) should be 
Walter (the son of Alan) the Steward of Scot- 
land. Alan, the son of Flaad, a Norman, and 
shortly after the Conquest, acquired the manor of 
Oswestrie in Shropshire—whose son William was | 
the progenitor of the famous Fitz-Alans, Earls of 
Arundel. Clune in Shropshire was, by William’s 
marriage to Isabel de Say the heiress, added to his 
estates. He built Clune Castle. William, in- 
fluenced by the Earl of Gloucester, bastard son of | 
Henry I., adhered to the cause of Empress Maud, 
seized Shrewsbury in 1139, and held it for her. 
He attended her with David I. at the siege of 
Winchester in 1141, where they were over- | 
— and obliged to flee. In a charter by 

vid I. to the church of St. Kentigern, Glasgow, | 
one of the witnesses is “ Waltero filio Alani.” | 
It is supposed that Walter, the son of Alan, 
accompanied David to Scotland. Walter founded | 
the monastery of Paisley, and transplanted thereto | 
a body of Cluniac monks from the monastery of | 
Wenlock, Shropshire. Isabel de Say was the | 
greatest benefactor to Wenlock monastery. Wal- | 
ter married Eschina of Moll, Roxburgh county, 
and was at his death, in 1177, succeeded by his | 
son Alan. Robert, a third son of Alan, son of 
Flaad, followed Walter to Scotland, and was pro- | 
genitor of the Boyd family. Sera Wart. | 


Tue Toms at Barnapors ii. 103; 3r4 
S. xii. 9, 58, 97.)—If your correspondent A. C. M., | 
who quotes Lord Combermere’s account of the 
mysterious phenomena which were manifested in 
the Barbadoes vault, will take the trouble to turn 
to the first of the above references, he will find a 
paper on “Premature Interments,” &c., con- | 
tributed by myself, to which I appended a news- 

per account of the same singular circumstances. 

@ more recent communications on this subject | 
have recalled this to my memory, and brought | 
again beneath my notice a letter, which I had | 


| Governor of Barbadoes. 


| London. 


lost sight of, obligingly forwarded to me at the 
time from Dr. W. T. Iliff of Newington Butts. 
I did not hear from the gentleman named therein, 
and the matter passed from my mind. I now 
venture to take the liberty of transcribing this 
letter, as corroborative of the other statements 
which have been made; and hope that some far- 
ther attempts may be induced to account for the 
phenomena, of the actuality of which there ap- 

ars to be no reasonable doubt. The letter is as 
ollows : — 

“ Newington Butts, Aug. 10, 1856. 

“ Srr,—Your remarks in ‘ N. & Q.’ of the 9th lead me 
to suppose you may not have seen the sketch of the 
‘ Barbadoes vault,’ when closed in 1819 and again opened 
in 1820. I therefore send you a copy of mine, which 
was furnished me by Dr. Baird, who was staff-surgeon 
and private secretary to Sir James Lyon, who was 
I have all the particulars of the 
parties buried there, but the names and dates agree pretty 
well with the statement you have copied. One point is, 
however, at variance. Your statement says: ‘The 
matter gradually died away until the present year, when, 
&e. &e. . . . all the coffins were found thrown about as 
confusedly as before.’ Now my statement (which I think 
I must have had twenty years) says: ‘ The vault is at 
present open, all the coffins having been removed and 
buried in a grave.’ My friend Dr. Baird is alive, and in 
I will, therefore, call his attention to Notes and 
Queries, and, if you are interested in the matter, will 
communicate with you again. 

“ Yours ctfully, 
“ W. T. Iuirr, M.D., &c. 


“ Wm. Bates, Esq.” 


This letter was accompanied by two sketches :— 

(No. 1.) “ Representing the situation of the Coffins 
when the Vault was closed, July 7th, 1819.” 

(No. 2.) “ Representing the situation of the Coffins 
when the Vault was opened, April 19th, 1820, in the pre- 


| sence of Lord Combermere, R. B. Clarke, Rowland Cotton, 
| and the Honourable N. Lucas.” 


I shall be happy to forward a copy of these 
sketches to anyone who may be desirous of seeing 
them. Bares. 

Birmingham. 


INDEPENDENT GERMAN GOVERNMENTS (3"¢ S. xii. 
168.) — Previously to the partition of last year, 
the Germanic Confederation existed as established 
at the Congress of Vienna by an Act of June 8, 
1815. Several petty sovereigns were mediatised 
and made subject to other members of that Con- 
federation; retaining, however, their hereditary 
estates. See the Almanach de Gotha for the me- 
diatised princes. The Confederation of the Rhine 
in 1806, of which Napoleon I. was Protector, was 
limited, ex vi termini, to the vicinity of that river. 
The constitution of the empire before the French 
Revolution, as settled at the Peace of Westphalia 
Oct. 24, 1648, consisted of three colleges :—1. The 
Electoral, comprising three archbishops—Mayence, 
Treves, and Cologne; and six kurfiirsten (=secu- 
lar electors) —Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony, Bran- 
denburg, Palatinate (Pfalz), and Brunswick- 
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Liineburg (Hanover). These only could vote 
in the election of the emperor. 2. The other 

iritual and temporal princes, ranking next to 
the electors. And 3. The imperial cities (Penny 
Cyel., xi. — Pufendorff’s Histoire Générale et 
Politique (vol. iii. ch. 1-13) enters fully into the 
subject, and exhibits the history and constitution 
of these separate and confederated states prior to 
the admission of Bohemia and Brunswick-Liine- 
burg (Hanover).* At the Diet, consisting of about 
150 members, the emperor or his deputy presided, 
the seven electors sitting below him. On the right, 
below these, sat the Archduke of Austria alter- 
nately with the Duke of Burgundy and the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, then the grand master of the 
Teutonic Order, and then the bishops and abbots. 
Facing these, on the president’s left, sat the secu- 
lar princes at the directorial table; and at the 
end, facing the emperor, were the two benches of 
the Rhenish and Swabian cities. There were two 
cross benches; at one of which Osnaburgh and 
Lubeck sat, and at’the other the Count of Papen- 
heim. The history and genealogical tables in 
Koch's Tableau des Révolutions de [ Europe will 
carry the student of Pufendorff to the year 1800; 
and the Almanach de Gotha will bring him up to 
the present time. If Trpxsco desires to enter 
more deeply into the subject, he must search the 
special histories of the various states, as Schau- 
mann’s //annover und Braunschweig, for example ; 
and if he requires to be thoroughly master of the 
subject, he may refer to the authorities quoted by 
Koch (i. 94, 161-6, 227-37; ii. 204-11, 320); or 


those recommended by Wachsmuth, in his Grun- 


driss. Many works professing to treat on this 
subject are not sufficiently explicit—as, for in- 
stance, Robertson's /ntroduction to CharlesV. The 
Annuaire des Deux Mondes should be consulted 
for the recent history of the Confederation. 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Streatham Place, S. 

I think TrepEsco would derive considerable 
assistance in his arduous undertaking of forming 
a complete list of the free cities, states, &c., of 
Germany, prior to the year 1806, by referring to 
Guthrie's Geographical Grammar. The nine- 
teenth edition, published in 1801, contains under 
the head of “Germany” a complete list of the 
nine circles, and their subdivisions into principali- 
ties, duchies, counties, bishoprics which were 
sovereign states, landgravates, free cities, &c. 

F 


Vernon (3"4 8, xii. 147.) —W. J. Ver- 
won makes inquiries which in one instance I can 
answer from Sg em knowledge : — Major (not 
Lieut.-Colonel) 

* Pfeffel, Abrége de l'Histoire et du Droit Publique 
@ Allemagne, was strongly recommended by Prof. Smyth 
at Cambridge. 


John Vernon died at Boulogne- | 


sur-Mer, where he had long resided. He married 
Elizabeth Casamajor, and had John, died aged 
twenty-three, of a hip complaint ; Justinian, died 
at Aden, of lockjaw; George, died at Weedon, of 
consumption ; Henrietta, was subject to fits, and 
died unmarried at Boulogne; Cicilia, married a 
Mr. Musgrave. 

| ‘The Right Hon. James Vernon, one of the 
Principal Secretaries of State 1697 (William IIL 
alone), was son of Francis Vernon, of London, by 
Anne, daughter of Mr. Smithies, alderman, of 
London. This Francis was the son of Francis 
Vernon, a merchant of London, who had besides 
other issue. 

The Vernons of Farnham were descended from 
| the Vernons of Hodnet, Salop (inherited from the 
Ludlows), and Tonge Castle, Salop (which came 
to them from a marriage of Wm. Vernon with the 
sister and heir of Sir Fulk Pembruge, Knight). 

Henry Vernon, = 
of Hodnet. | 


George, 
of Harleston, Stafford. | 


Henry, of Farnham, 
who is described in Manning and Bray as “a 
gentleman of an antient family.” The last Geo 
| Vernon, of Farnham, left no male issue. I 
daughter and heir, Ann, married Nov. 27, 17%, 
| George Woodroffe, of Poyle Park, Surrey, and 
| died s. p. Jan. 11, 1762. 
Colonel Vernon, of Antigua, was probably 4 
| younger son of Sir Robert Vernon, of Hodnet, 
Shropshire, comptroller of Queen Elizabeth's 
| household and K.B. Sir Robert married Mary, 
| daughter of Sir Robert Needham, and died 16%. 
One of his sons, Henry, was born 1606, and was 4 
| devoted servant to the royal cause, and was cre 
| ated a baronet in 1660. The title is now extinct, 
and the estate of Hodnet is enjoyed by the Hebers, 
| of which family was the good Bishop of Calcutts 
G. F.D. 
| “Never Barret tHe serrer Herne” 
| (3" S. viii, 540; ix. passim; xii. 177.) — Your 
| correspondents have not left much to be said as t 
the meaning of this awkward and ambiguous pre 
verb. The quotation, especially, from Bis op Bale’s 
| Kynge John (Camden Soc.), cited at one of the 
| pages referred to, illustrates this very happily. The 
words, indeed, might mean almost anything; but 
the question simply is, what meaning were they 
held to convey at the time when the proverb was 
| in more common use than it now is? This qué 
tion I find set at rest by the illustration given of 
| this phrase in a little school treatise of a former 
day, entitled ‘Ovouarrucdy Bpaxd, sive Nomenclature 
| Brevis Reformata, §c., una cum Duplici Centenare 
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Proverbiorum, Anglo-Latino-Grecorum. Londini, 
8yo, 1769. Among these proverbs the following 
ooeurs (page 78) :— 
« Never a barrel the better herring.” 
«Similes habent labra lactucas.”— Hieron. ad Chromas, 
‘Oroi. Toia Kai Oepawavldes. 
hana Cicero, Epist. ad Att., lib, v. ii. 
Here the Greek proverb can have but one mean- 
ing—“ Qualis hera, talis pedissequa,” as Tertullian 
paraphrases it; and if the Latin formula should 
to want explanation, it will be found illus- 
trated by Erasmus, “‘ Ubi similia similibus con- 
nt,” &e. (Adag. Epit., ed. Elzevir, 1650, 
p- 547); and further by Dr. Robert Bland, in his 
interesting work, Proverbs, chiefly taken from the 
“ Adagia” of Erasmus, with Explanations, &c., 8vo, 
1814, vol. i. p. 231. Bares. 


So-caLLeD Grants oF Arms S, xii. 15.)— 
Absence from home has prevented my replying to 
G. W. M. sooner. I believe, where the family 
history at the period is known, the reason for ask- 
ing for a confirmation will often be apparent. In 
a case before me the confirmee was a younger son, 
settling in a different mansion, and founding a 
new branch of the family. His papers show great 
capacity for business, and no small share of family 

mide. About to be cut off from the old mansion, 
it was everything to him that his family should 
be able to prove what stock they were descended 
from, and what arms they had a right to; and it 
was not madness, but sound sense, which led him 
to pay for the confirmation which would settle 
the point. He was the son of a knight who held 
office under Henry VII. His grandfather also was 
a knight, and the arms confirmed to him were the 
arms they used. I would not have ventured to 
dispute G. W. M.’s position if I could not have 
established my own. I could add to his list both 
- of published and unpublished confirmations, but I 
beg to take my leave of him. The subject has 

already engrossed too much of “N. & Q.’ 

P. P. 

Lvcrrer S. xii. 110.)—An amusing mis- 
take was made by one of the curates at the Leeds 
parish church with reference to this name. He 
was busily occupied on one of the great festivals, 

ptising the numerous children which are brought 
there, and on asking the name of the child, the 
mother said “ Lucy, sir,” and he thought she said 
Lucifer, and replied, “O, nonsense, I shall call it 
no such name,” and was proceeding to give it a 
more Christian name, say Henry or John, when 
the poor woman exclaimed, “O dear, sir, it is a 
girl, and I said Lucy.” Many a laugh afterwards 
was made at the poor parson’s expense by his 
colleagues. 

SuEKer (3" §, xii. 92, 196.)—It is due to 
Gast to state, that since my first reply I have 


ween a shekel of the same type, which has every 


eee as to quality of metal (silver) and style 
of execution, of being of the age of the Maccabees. 
The one in my own possession is evidently, as I 
said, a copy of the ancient coin, struck apparently 
two centuries ago. The true coin, and my own, 
the modern copy, were exhibited lately, with 
many other coins and antiquities, in the temporary 
museum formed at Hereford on the occasion of 
the recent meeting of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association at that city. The coin of GAMMA may 
be a specimen of the true historical period of the 
Jews; mine certainly is not, and is clearly an 
imitation. The eye and experience alone can de- 
cide in such cases. It may be remarked, from 
the above comparison, that such temporary mu- 
seums, formed by possessors of antiquities in any 
neighbourhood, are of no little use and interest. 
T. W. W. 

Hampton Bishop. 

QuvaRTER-Masters, Etc. (3S. xii. 159.) —I 
think that your correspondent, Mr. GrorcE VERE 
Irvine, must be mistaken in saying that he has 
“again and again heard an officer of the Life 
Guards address a corporal-major as simply major,” 
off parade, unless it was previous to the year 1847, 
when a stringent order was issued prohibiting the 
designation of non-commissioned officers by the 
term major. 8. D. Scorr. 


STRANGE OLD CHARTER (3" §. xii. 33, 175).— 
There is nothing strange in the Polmood charter. 
“ As heigh up as Heaven and as laighe down as 
Hell,” is merely an old and rather quaint transla- 
tion of the description of the extent of the do- 
minium utile, to be found in Erskine’s Institutes 
and most treatises on the feudal law of Scotland. 
Blackstone notices it, but not fully, vol. ii. p. 18. 

VERE Irvine. 


MACAULAY AND THE YOUNGER Prrr (3" S. viii. 
190.) —I confess I never had a very high opinion 
of Pitt’s scholarship. It is probable that when 
he left Cambridge he was “well up” in Virgil, 
and had at his fingers’ ends all the hacknied quo- 
tations from that poet which are apt to create 
nausea in the stomach of a real scholar. His de- 
sultory reading with his father would not do him 
much good, and his mind was so early directed to 

lities that he could not have much leisure, after 

is adolescence, for studying the classics. 

Pitt was very fond of quoting Virgil. Pro- 
bably that was his favourite author, as it is said 
Ovid was Charles Fox's. I agree with the latter, 
but it is not generally considered good taste. 
Those who like froth, and random statements de- 
signated as history, may try to reconcile Macau- 
lay’s inconsistencies. W. 

Way-eate S. xii. 140.)—In the Craven 
dialect gate is a road. What is generally known 
as a gate, isa Yett. Way-gate is the road home- 
wards, ex. gr. Suppose two friends are taking 
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leave where the road diverges; if they have to 
pursue different paths, one will say to the other, 
‘ That's your way-gate, this is mine.” I do not 
know (as I am not in possession of the context) 
whether such an explanation of “ Way-gate” 
will explain the passages in Eger and Grine. 
J. H. Drxoy. 
Quotations (3" xii. 209.) — Peter Pindar’s 
song was familiar enough threescore years ago to 
supply the humorous Chief Justice of the Irish 
Common Pleas, Lord Norbury, with a double ap- 
plication more obvious than decorous. Mr. Hope, 
a solicitor, prayed his lordship to postpone fora 
short time a cause wherein the leading counsel, 
Mr. Joy (afterwards Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer), was for the moment engaged in another 
court. His lordship assented; and, after an 
hour's waiting, actually sung out in open court the 
two lines of Mr. Buiock’s quotation : — 
“ Hope told a flattering tale 
That Joy would soon return,” 


and called on the cause. E. L. 8. 


Buryine Iron Fraements S. xii. 90.) — 
The burial of fragments of iron under door stones 
is a relic of the belief that iron and steel were 
potent averters of enchantment. The catastrophe 
of very many Scandinavian folk-stories turns on 
this point. We retain it still in the superstitious 
respect paid to horse-shoes in some places. 

A Lonpow Prrest. 


Rev Joseru Fretcner xii. 234, 240.) — 
The author of the libretto to “ Paradise,” an ora- 
torio, by Mr. John Fawcett, is a congregational 
minister at Christchurch, Hampshire, and author 
of an History of Independency, &c. He is still 
alive, and your correspondent, in your issue of 
August 21, is incorrect in supposing the words to 
have been written by Dr. Fletcher. 

J. Spencer CuRWEN. 


Hannan Lientroor (3" xii. 87.) —A corre- 
spondent of one of the local papers of Hackney is 
sure he has heard of the “fair Quakeress”’ there, 
and inquires at what house she lived? He is 
probably thinking of Susanna Perwick, who lived 
at the “‘ Black and White House,” where Bohemia 
Place now stands, and whose portrait and bio- 
graphy are in Granger. I have known the locality 
and its local antiquaries for years, and never heard 
a syllable of Hannah Lightfoot; but such is the 
credulity of some people, it seems as if we should 
have one in every parish in or near London, if we 
go on thus. 

Poets’ Corner. 

[That Hannah Lightfoot resided for some time in the 
Cat and Mutton Fields, Hackney, is a well-known his- 
toric tradition.—See “N, & Q” 1* §, viii. 87.—Eb. | 

Extistuent Monery-(3" 8S. xii. 170.) — The 
editorial answer to the query of Mr. Groner 


| political satire on Abyssinia, 1791, in the new Catalogue at the 


| six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Bl 


Pressk reminds me of a custom at fairs au 
markets in Ireland. The purchaser of cattle 
sheep, pigs, &c., asks, “‘ What's the price of this, 
&e. ? much, answers the vendor. The by 
takes a shilling from his pocket, and says, “ Had 
your hand,” and then slaps the open palm with 
the coin, which concludes the bargain. 

S. Repmowp, 
Liverpool. 
Immortal Brurtes (3" 8S. xii. 66.)—In the 

of Immortal Brutes, the Dog of the Seven Sleepem 
has been forgotten. A Lonpon 


“Scanpatisine a Sari” (3" 8. xii, 
This phrase is neither very new, nor confined 
Thanet. It was in common use among Commish 
sailors fully forty years ago. W. Penoxrag, 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


— of following Books, to be sent 
gentlemen by w t . whose names 
dresses are given for that purposcs = 


Tes Macazive. Nos. 1 to 60. Complete, bound or am 
Wanted by Mr. Robert W. Symes, B.A., 11, Trinity College, Dublia, 


Pataen's Onrornas. 2nd or later editions. 
Bar's Srontine Macazixne. Nos. 2 and 9, and Vol. I. 
Wanted by Messrs. Henningham 4 Hollis, 5, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


Lacenos or Leicester. 


Wanted by Mr. W. Willey, 37, Union Street, Birmingham, 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


We are compelled this week to postpone our usual Notes on Books, 

Ocr Seconp Senies. Subscribers who want Numbers or 
complete their Second Series are recommended to make early ani 
tion for the same, as the few copies on hand are being le up into ay 
and when this is done, no separate copies will be solc 

R. Iwouts. (1.) Some biographical particulars of the late Res. 
Williams will be found in the Church ‘s Family Magazi ‘or 
1865, and The Guardian newspaper of May 10, 17, 24, 1805. (2.) Gl 
Letter to the Pope is printed in Halliwell's Letters of the 
England, ii. 398. (3.) Dr. Bridel’s drama, and the Madras Tract 
Book Society's Catalogue, are not in the British Museum. 

Wa. Rarwen. The Articles of High Treason against the Duchal 
Portsmouth (1680), is a satire published by the adherents of the bi 
York to ruin her character with the people. it is reprinted in The 
leian Miscellany, ed. 1809, iii. 507. 

Wa. Bares. The Almanack of the Fine Arts appeared for Gi 
years, 1850—1852, 

W. Wrens. For the books required apply to J. 
Soho Square. 

E. H H._ “Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,” cocoa 
Congreve, The Mourning Bride, Act I. Se. 1. 

G. P. will find the German edition of Noldmann's (i. e. von Kaj 


Museum, press mark 8006, a. 

D. L. C. The two Kings of Brentford are two characters in TE 
hearsal. See “ N. & Q.” Ist 5. iv. 369; 2nd 8. viii. 362. 

R. P. (Edinburgh.) The hymn is certainly by Addison. See “N.S 
Ist S. v. 513, 548. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & @” is 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Newsmen, ls. 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 

#*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be hadall 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“ Nores Qvenres” is published at noon on Friday, and 
issued in Mowraty Parts. The Subscription for Comm 


yearly Iwoex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office 
yable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wusias G. saree 
Srraeet, Sraanp, W.C., where also all Common 

von tur Eprror should be addressed. 


“Norss & Quenres” is registered for transmission abroad, 
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